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leyar sity under the late President his ease than in many others, came 
Fisk, but luated at the University of upon him early enough to admit of sue 
Penn vival 9 I nis native elty, trom cessful treatment A voy ige to Kurope 
hich on he also received the de ind more sé lf indulgent habits, have quite 
gree of D. D renovated his constitution, and still prom 
On completing h collegiate studies, he ise him a pAys ot quite aldermanic O17 
entered eon stry of the Methedist episcopal pretensions He might already 
( . ta ! l Ne Je take his Vv nout vw i Lpolog 
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JOHN MCCLINTOCK. 


below the middle stature, a little stout; him, quite sufficiently fastidious Another 
with a very youthful, comely face, anima- newspaper scribbler, for whose judgment 
ted ¢ xpre ssion. flor d comple X1lOhn, a he ad We have reason to entertain le SS re spect, 
of almost enormous size, but not disfigur- deseribed the doctor in the I] ud and 


ibly balanced de- J val, during the late Conferenee of 


L 


velopment Ie is agile in his movements, | the Methodist Episcopal Church, in the 


P : . 1] : , > 
ind withal graceful, frank, and easy in his | tollowing terms of nonchala 
manner In the pi Ipit he is calm and gat |: | of Irish descent, and has a deei- 


self-possessed, ready in utterance, ind apt dedly Hibernian look of the better kind— 


n expr m His choice of language s being inguine almost to re ple tion; his 
idn e: so that his style ; simple, ft florid and even flushed, and there 
eha more accurate than icessant play of sanguine activity 
often ir. His elocution is good; and eagerness about his fi rosy features. 
ticulat tinetly, insomuch that while Le evidently man of tireless energy, 
his voice is not powerfu Ithough very | is fat in spite of his temperament 
sweet—he is easily heard. You listen to His motions are quick, and his speech 
um WwW h every ry is in ich | His head is his « pit 1 att tion 
Y ) tho yas ll as mologically so 
) \ 1, well inged, and har projects out and rounds off * prodigious- 
Ol 1; blending lueid ly,’ as Dominie Sampson used to say; and 
xpo , and ample, rching analysis) is one of the best-balanced crania in the 
i I yeet, 1 1 well-put, earnest, nbdiy His stature is small, stout, and 
Ife never startles, parently ong, and in conjunction with 
You | his eager features and prompt “ nervous” 
orget yo ; lant . gives him a peculiar and most 
, ' vhere you { of t His appear 





in m 1 toa com i ( rhit | left; but he is in faet cool as 
But so lumino hy prompt—a rly, discriminating 
hie put, 1 so riously 1 eritic, never fall ig into pugilistic attitudes 


felie ' d.t t vou possess an t { the literary wights who come 
His other dutie ‘ 1 the purview of his editorial arena, 
is much, a | airways a patch ya Case of literary 


} +t! ! } y 
fiimseli demande ery With as little bioodshed as may 


iccom lL ¢ un Ot prot onal in connection with our other passages, it 
post | { . tience. and toilsome n t suffice for ou present introduction 
} ye | fo nance of ol 1) Ve lintock 
, f it of the nae 

it 1 An that | een en in song, or told 
his re i i love nd its effects, falls far 


Is and its 





ely oc aT , ho man! b ngs, its impotence and its power, 
econ each Le f l Vill yitinue the theme of nature and of 
he pastoral oflice » that, th t, until the great pulse of the universe is 
‘apab ‘ | com] . | \ ng from the depths of mis- 
MIC itock ’ I CO ive Vv ‘ escel ne from heaven the most 
he m it ve be L ministe if 1 direct nd evident manifestation of a di- 
word, had the ¢ th kept him in the — vine i lf-sacrificing spirit, it is at 


pulj ese years.” once the t it and the slave Ifappier 
We do not indorse this estimate of Dr i itter than as the former—tfor the 
M’Clintock as a preacher, having had no perfection of love is obedience; the 
lequate opportunity of judging of his power of obeying what we love is, a 


traits t will be deemed, w ll events, the perfection of a woman’: 


think, by those who most frequently hear happiness. 
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MARVEL 
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Joun Mitron to be found when “ ome ;”’ | } | champagne to a healthy 


ind in ‘ Ss 4 t | I let ll Ine laugh is 
the men who, with the eat o tor, they w t Higheate-hill, it is no ordinary 
Cromwell, ast shed Euro; Just think bor to go and look down upon London 
0 ( t 1! < I l { 
th you « el dy Ilere then we a once mo Opposite 
: y or a i ‘ where lived t st, the 
$ of vo of | pr the incorruptible | 
“ r to ¢ | 3s, as you s¢ ) peculiar- 
tho i ¥ | | { looking dwe r, J L one ye 
Joun Miuinron 1 Anprew Marven! might well suppose t chosen of Andrew 
think of 1 Proteetor of I d, with Marvel exquisitely situated, enjoying 
two such see es! vuundant natural advantages; and yet al 
ko aiong Ww we stood on the st | tovethe devoid of pretension ; sufficiently 
of this build A t length retraced our beautiful for a poet, sufficiently humble 
eps home 0) n of though for a t 
i ih ¢ ‘ ty 1, wh Iti nu tentatious home, with simp! 
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gables and plain windows, and is but a 
story high. In front are some old trees, 
and a convenient porch to the door, in 


which to sit and look forth upon the road, 





HOUSE OF MARVEL. 5 


which we now write; and the garden as 
neat as when in those days we aske d per- 
mission to see the house, and were answer- 
ed by an elderly servant, who took in our 


and an old gentleman came into 





. few paces in advance of it. The front | message, 
is of plaster, but the windows are modern-. the hall, invited us in, and presente dus to 
ize nd there are other alterations which | his wife, a lady of more than middle age, 
the exigencies of tenancy have made ne- | and of that species of beauty depending 
aad nee Marvel’s days. upon expression, Which it 1s not in the 
The dwelling was evidently inhabited; power of time to wither, because it is of the 
the curtains in the deep windows as white spirit rather than the flesh; and we also re- 
hey were when we visited it some  membere dagreen parrot, ina fine cage, that 
years previous to the visit concerning talked a great de al, and was the only thing 

MARVEL’S HOUSE BACK VIEW. 
ned out of place ihe house to say, the patriots of those times were 
We n treated with much courtesy not like the patriots now; that then, they 
lened by the memory of that icted for their ecountry—now, they talk 
Kit e now ascended the stone steps, about it! las! the days are passed 
\ the little gate, and knocked. when vou could tell an Inelishman from 
\ ve were received courteously and | every other man, even by his gait, keeping 
k 1y the lady we had formerly seen; the middle of the road, and straight on, as 
and ( dly offered to show us, one who knew himself, and made others 
the | We went up a little winding know him. ] im sure a party of Round- 
sta ind 0 eral neat. clean bed- | heads, in their sober coats, hich hats, and 
rooms, where eve 1! gr Was SO old-fash heavy boots, would have walked 1 p High- 
one that vou could faney Andrew Mar- | gate-hill to visit Master Andrew Marvel 
vel hin f was still its maste with a different air from the young men 
Look o ( s the old lady of our own time—or of their own time, I 
here’s a view! ‘They say this was An- | should say—for my time is past, and yours 
l \l Ve ~ MW ng closet when he iS passing ” 

wrote sense; but when he wrote poetry, That was quite true; but there is no 
he d tosit below in his garden. [have | reason, we thought, why we should not 
heard there is a private way under the | look cheerfully toward the future, and pray 
road to Cromwell Ifouse, opposite; but | that it may be a bright world for others, 
surely that could not be necessary. So if not for ourselves; the greater our en- 


rood a man would not want to work in the 
dark ; for he was a true lover of his coun- 
1a brave man. My husband used 


joeyment in the contemplation of the hap 


tellow-creatures, the nearer 


piness of our 


wt 
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It was too damp for the old lady to | studies there. His shrewd and inquiring 
venture into the garden; and sweet and | mind attracted the attention of some of the 
oe ntle as she was. both mn mind and man- Jesuit emissaries who were at this time 
ner, we were glad to be alone. How pretty | lurking about the universities, and sparing 
and peaceful the house looks from this | no pains to make proselytes. Marvel 
spot ! Vhe ywdrops were quite up ind ntered into d putations with them I 
the yellow and p ple tips of the ¢ cuses ultimately fell oO Ta nto thei powe 
bursting through the ground in all direc that he consented to abandon the 1 
on This, then, was thie iraen ( poet sitv, and follow one of thei to Lor ion 
loved so well, and to which he iiludes ) Lake many other clever youths, he was 
charmingly in his poem. whe tl iph ; inattentive to the mere drudgery of univer- 
complains of the death of her fawn sity attendanee, and had been rept manded 
D have @ pardon of mv own in consequence ; this, and the news of his 
But vith x 3 ovel n, escape from college, reached his father’s 
And ’ tl t y ul \ ud t ut > curs al I] ill Vhat rood and anX1OUS 
Lo be a littl Liderne parent foll ed him to Londor il iter 
Vr} den em n nothing inare i considerable search, at last me bh him 
n fact, the entire ppearance of the pl n a bookseller’s p hie ed with 
is What it ! ost lorious d vher th on a | len d sensible man 
nh d st en ind tl should do, an prev ed on him to re ce 
mos f] ot that ever sprang his st 1 turn with him to « r¢ 
from the if] t | I re € appli to his studs wit such 
Ve I ) \ cle ork on | Will ind c( nued d t hie 
time | * Andrew Marve ) ed the degree of Bacl \rt 
\ ( is remarkabl n 1 1638 Lis t ‘ dt ee th ¢ 
\ ( er and exat poet of his e a t wa r 
f 1 to / } sasan. thus nog for |} "i \ 
( ‘ e best of « 0 dro 1 cros { HH 
‘ | V ng l { ol ! t 
| | \\ iVS ‘ frie rV event be 
rf tL ti ( Marvel \ 
If t b t vay ot mat L the ( nin pe 
! tt t ( ( ( Side ty tol fortune 
an of S ~~ 1 A , | 5 not w tl ive n an 
Bi \l inne \ ) op (traveling; a eyed 
( ! lo ed ] | i 0 | i] ) ne Wh le 
! l memo ( 1 { t Rome | le ( Lose tirieca 
( LTthet K poe ( ed h Il ae ( CC- 
) ( y | \ satire on n english 
i him is mite ( " tiie hed poet named 
( ) et ( I | kine Irom n ¢ ly pt id of lite 
t 1 | i a / r Marvel s tol ed conceit, 
f 1 exalted f oO npert nee ind he 1 another 
‘ ») Sa the fin ee » ¢ t h powers ¢ e 1n 
ot Ct | e | n ot ( ( tic of P one 
I} ) \ \] A nic J ph de Manib n abbot. \ ‘ nd 
M 1 to underst e el ( of those 
iN ) I] ere ) } had neve , 
16r0 ) | ‘ od « ) re ray, 
t ‘| ( \ on of tl | A I Ml el address 
‘ ind = pe mm ed oem » hin f it did not 
Uhe , ( \ W ell \ ( f prete I t all 
nark t events exposé fully to the thinking 
t ( fered sa wtions of ity 
ent ot | y f { rida Bene | kies Ss nmortal 
| that on of his friends! 1M ms to] n 
i \ f s 1 \ i means ‘ ( vas of rapid growtl was 
t ollege | h j f b] ed They were, in many 
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kindred spirits, and their hopes for 


destinies of England were alike 


ifte 
1653 Marvel returned to England, and 
the ventful years that followed 

1 find no record of his strong and 
thoughts, as they worked upward 

the arena of public life. One glorious 
ve know, and who honor virtue 

s tore th nan age when 

heve Wal to thie un 

I ‘ i member of the 

1 ‘ sstul party, ce nued 

MI ot | e yi hie eertain 


ndble eapac ot tuto of lan 
to t ( It 1 mit 
| ‘ habitec 
iicl of the family of 
| 1 which : ial] 
In 1657 he v tro- 
5 The precise 
n thus 
Vi \l \l lay n i 
( ( tion which 
" ~ ( to me 
ce i 
Stat ok place in 
P ecretary 
\y ; ; of the P otector 
( i \I rvel "anv not 
‘ 0 to rl ii¢ I tfers 
( \ Nn e persons then 
the year 1657 
‘ 1 hee me time fellow 
vith Milton, even the thiek 
ess ol If elved t 
t \\ Liat nad sent him as 
Ost ( thie Hor st ot 
We ent i rine the deli 
( ping m the erowded and 
( ions to breath the in oratit 
| ( le] ‘ ( ( rh 
puy his f 
ln that } ( his leisure 
ict \ comp wively un 
B t ( mwel died o> ‘ 
! na Marve Ss energ iD ng 
i icts whieh In aceordance 
principles, he considered base 
gatory to his country. His whole 
( ected to the prese rv on 
\ eligious liberty. 


—HOUSE OF 


MARVEL. 


It was but a short time previous to the 
that Marvel had been chosen 
to 


Restoration 


by his native town sit as its represent- 


ative in Parliament. The session began 
it Westminster in April, 1660, and he 
icquitted himself so honorably, that he was 
igain chosen for the one which began in 
\I v. 1661 W hethe r unde r Cromwell Or 
(| es, he acted with such thorough hon- 
esty of purpose, and gave such satisfaction 
0 onstituents, that they allowed hima 
han ( pension all the time he continued 
to represent them, which was to the day 
ot h | th. Th S was probably the | t 
oro n England that paid a represent 
il He seldom spoke n Parliament, 
Dut had *h influence with the me mbers 
ol wth Ilouses; the sp ed Earl of 
Deve called him frie: | and P nee 
Rupert ] cularly paid tl rreatest re 
{ to h eounsels ; and wuenever he 
voted according to the sentiments of Mar 
vel. which he often did, it used to be rid 


DV tine Opposite party, that “he h been 





with his tutor Such certainly was th 
ntimacy between the Prince and Marvel, 
t t en he was obliged to abseond, to 
old falling a saerifice to the indignation 
{ ose enemies among the governing 
| ty whom his satirical pen had irritated, 
he Prinee frequently went to see him. 
diso ed as a private person 
‘The noted Doetor Samuel Parker pub- 
lished Bishop Bramhall’s work, setting 
forth the 1 ts of kings over the con 
sclel of eir subjects nd then came 
forth M ( witty nd sareastic poem, 
The Reh il Pranspe ed.” And yet 
how htly did the enerosity of his 
ne ¢ e shine forth at this very time, 
wh he fo wok his own wit in that very 
oem | se the wit of Butler, his rival 
ind po lenemy Fortune seems about 
his pe 0 »> have dealt hare \ with h mh 
‘ e Is political satires rang 
) 1 \ y halls of the pered 
' (Charles. when were 
0 rt nevery tavern, shouted in the 
pub r nd at cted the most 
eny on throughout Eneland, their 
the ‘ ed to exchange the free 
pttype of the freedom which he loved, 
for n in a eourt off the Strand, 
where. ¢ ig unutterable temptations, 
f] f I threatened, he more than 
( A ories of Roman Virtue 
Phe pe Mason has made Marvel the 
hero of his * Ode to Inde pendence,” and 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


had a 


year after year he kept on 
what he was fit f ind time and 
(it ded that he was to be the 
( Ile had always a natural 
ippe sto have been on the pa- 
d seclusion, and th fie 
ed to the utmost; » that, tor 
r, he seareely held human in- 
de of his own family, seldom 
eXce} t tw rht, or only to 
est way to the most conven 
Wich \ ol est the ea 
rocks and bi I n that v 
3 fil is vy in New- 
Ones ve or thereabouts 
make 1 excu on of a few 
eh ft ed s much of 
)’* pie av . vhole ye Y 
! ‘ ) cl of his 
> ( y trom S I Ive 
very ! I Nn Ce n 
( ( eo en vears 
e,. ! This solitary Way, 
t oO ln a] S twenty peo- 
\ ( e of his existence, 
( may seem, te 
i t life lways 
‘ ndeed so with the 
SO © « Nn heart £) 
very best of bodily health. 
endle Il sorts of good 
is nd ne < th 
j Li \ ( n to 
hes i { Orles most ot 
ed some ho er, got 
zines and als t being 
‘ ‘ } ‘ Tl t 
0 have 1 effect of con 
! on 1 mms Lhe Lie 
) if i oO conta with 
] \| S(t. Goodric} 
} excelle 
1 Vv Kine 
( 1 fis ( Lo 
nal Che ( ot 
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k-s 1 . e f na 
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( ( S 
} } ( 
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edite It veus ort of | 
" e flows We de 
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rom the press of Monroe & Co., Bos- 


in the year 1837, 


appeared “ The 
” Mr. 


first acknowle dae d volume - 


-told Hawthorne's 


The 


Tw ce Tales, 


[wice- 


told ‘Tales was a collection of essays, 
illegories, and stories contributed to various 
magazines and periodicals. In 1842 was 
idded a second volume. 

The SUCCESS of “The Twice-told 


Tale was a disgrace to public taste 
The fore on nove ls of James and Bulwer. 





the home manufactures of Simms and In 
craham, and hosts of other standar 
\ ers ¢ ted * sensations,” and sold by 
vhole editions, while the finest and purest 
les eve written in America—the most 
spu tual creations of a be wutiful venlus— 
dropped from the press almost still-born 
( oO sny tine most ittracte | a quite 
nited share of attention. Something 
S mil r was the success ot Poe le [ales 
of the Grotesque and Arabesque.’ And 
so it frequently happens with anything 
fine and peculiar. A new author—half 
1 book-makers of all ages are as old as 
literature—has to force his way before 
the public, 01 has to have it foreed for 
him; and then has to create the proper 
e in the minds of his reluctant readers 


should, 
Within the 


yy all comes right, as it 


nd has with Hawthorne. last 


ve or so, a new edition of the “* Twiee 
| le I bee 1p iblishe d by Tiecknor 
& Co nd they are now on the road to 
rene! 1d permanent popularity. 
Vhough not widely suecessful in their day 
1d eneration, the I‘wiece-told Tales’ 
had the efleet of making Hawthorne known 
his own immediate vicinity ; insomuch 


however reluctantly, he was com- 

pelled to come out of his owl’s nest, and 

onize 1 small way. ‘Thus he was 

lrawn somewhat into the world 

i ( ie ett much | ke oLtmel people 

1] ng on had 1 made him mel- 

Vv ¢ siuntt Op nor wholly unfit- 

him fort yustie of tite and pe haps 

l of d scipline which his 

lie y demanded, and chanee and his 

s, operating together, had 
used him to do what was fittest. 

In 1839, Mr. Bancroft, the historian. 

soll tion, gave him a situation 

1} m Custom-house, which proved 

\ itive, ind of which {| iW- 

© 4 +} red the duties lil i min of 

! Atte two ye he resigned 

we he Brook-Farm Community, 
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where he continued | he used to sail with Ellery 
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NATHANIEL 


abundant currants. Does he 


picked the 


dream now as when he sat, year in and year 


out, In his room up there in the attic 


+ =a 


e old paths in the woods, 


ind by the solitary sea-shore Pe rehanee, 
mut hardly; for he isnowa manand a father, 
ind, more than all, a surveyor in the Cus- 
tom-house! Gladly would we copy, had 
we room, Hawthorne’s own account of 
his life at Salem; for here (see the intro- 
duction to “The Scarlet Letter ”) he is his 
own blographe is in “ The Old Manse :” 
no ) lly as in that instance, however, 
i s Dt ( terest in the life of 
*. om-houst eyor, poet or dreain- 
er th 1 he be Like many other of 
t rr ted countrymen, his fellow- 
ol : nothing of Hawthorne's lit- 
era fam \ prophet is not without 
I S own country ‘To his own 
i ew simply M Ilawthorne, 
nay be, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Esq. ; 
) vith the author, 
nted, And so tis 
vill ( ) enerally iuthors are of 
i) ( \ em apart from the 
vi "s existence, to the world they are non- 
existent 1e) not known on “Change ; 
et el ( of hand d scounted, 
no great wonder though, for St. Paul 
( i Tt a La rood ndorser ;) 
‘ar n society with the last 
next new ta on 
\ ek r OF « — LVS 
i sien te © Pha 
~ { ivname she 1 be 
vad on pages, I smiled 
) c t gd now notin kind of 
he ¢ use marke m 
1a eu L black paint, 
| t fan { id 
\ ll kinds of dut 
t thes 
tr nd One 
Borne on 
ly ex ( me co 
i Nie 
bE ( i neve 
) { { \ } 
t l | I I t i 
he \ ele a 
\ ( 1 of Gen 
1 WwW ing oO IL the 
aver! Weeo a 
y set to work on“ The Scarlet 
( i ale ofr wh ! Lire \ l 
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} 


he 


shortly afterward left the city for Lenox. 


mind ; this finished in Salem, and 


“The Searlet Letter” was published in 
the spring of 1850. ‘The good time had 
come at last The author of * The Twice- 
told Tales” had written a book which was 
popular. ‘The first edition of twenty-five 
hundred copies was all ordered before 


l 


public ition. and another edition 


the day of 


put tnmediately to press. Its success 
Vas compl te At home and abroad the 
newspapers and reviews were loud in 1ts 
praise and they have not done talking 
of it vet Four years had elapsed since 


Mosses from 
that time, : 


the publication of “ The 


old Mat se,” ind 


an 


in nd slowly 


perhaps i¢ some years before, lLlaw- 
thorne’s fine had been steadily on the 
increase Among his. brethren of the 


was well-known already; among 


terary people he had a fair reputa- 





it purely literary pe ople never buy 


and put money In each 


editions of books, 


other’s pocke ts. Money comes from the 
rreat mass of readers, who knew next to 
nothing of Hawthorne for so many years. 
Ile had no incitement to literary effort, in 
Le onable prospect of reputation or 
profit—nothing but the pleasure itself of 
composition, an enjoyment not at all amiss 


n its way, and perhaps essential to the 
n hand, but which in the long run will 


hardly keep the chill out of a writer’s heart 


or the numbness out of his fingers. 

Che suecess of “The Searlet Letter’ 
bro outa new edition of * The ‘Tw ce- 
told ‘Vales.’ and “'True Stories from 
History | Biography,” (a child’s book,) 


and encouraged the author to write “ The 





House of the Seven Gables,” and * The 
Wonder Book,” both of which last were 
written among the mountains of Lenox. 
Hawthorne, if we may judge of him by his 
ymadie h eems not to be a person 
\ » attache himselt ery tronely to any 
( | r » | t autumn he removed 
from Lenox, nd took a house for the 
‘ t W Newto where he wrote 
the “* Bl C4 Romances which was 
rt 0 it ( \ few 
n ( ob in the hope of 
} f 0 take root, by making 
nit ff own.) he bo ht a small house 
( ‘ Concord, where he now re- 

\ easante id more pie 
1 his pre if residence t 
1ourlotto meet. It stands 
f level pasturage about twenty 
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trunks and withering boughs, with here 
ind the ele irings of fa nt sweet verdure 
t ) no unshir ‘ | t 1 
stee pe mn avin 1@, and Knots ot 
lel te vild-flowers drooping on their 
em I] vthorne sa close student ot 
co ‘ { i ie grand phenome 
yt ms ( rs lown Lo fie 
( eta ol nt | ob- 
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\ ( ( Is \ Vande ow 
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HAWTHORNE. 
are shown. 
his thoughts a 


universal in the 


Does he become reflective, 


re new and striking, often 


ir be never obscure, 


arings 5 





even while expressing obseurity, but 

ervstal-like in their clearness, and often 

eous W h the 

n t laby na- 

tion \ : w ry.” 
) fhe an ly his 

( ers, his nd 

prot 1, brit ring ry dark thin to 

lig] | laving bare the heart of many 
miy ly he re ot my erv, the 

( se58 d eaverns ot the m ad. ine 

t 1ie—more at home, it seems to us 
than in ( ind outer worl His 
pe e not so much m nd 
vomen passions, simple or complex 

i th iO soi le pal ble and 

f: clothed esh \ 
} ( ietimes em es the 

I of many s thought and observa 
( No vanting to ke many 

of } eh 3 Dp et e that DOL 

I | 

t \ I 1 ti crown Oo man 

I i ‘| ( ( rie oO bad oO Loo 

} vs ) vavs, howeve 

1 eve ri ne 
I \ ‘ TY ) Yr) 

HH 0 i tf torm ymin y. ha 
mv and y to } ‘ he touches 
ess he d s, he does nothing. He 

( hich he wishes to 

Vi ( nan ¢ tv or tale broo over 

it, " for Ve S until tt kes iorm 

broads form until it suits and - 
fic { nscience of taste and then b oods 

Ove ae | ts caretully 1dapting 

each » each, id linking ll together 
th tl Oo hntile ( of fie nd 

{ A sentence o s ew ad yin 

( ( Lh ( V owl f I ( 

Ls dom ( ction 

{ nto ( nbers 

ol Not only \ oe, Ina 

( 1 orne not only ll 
I j es | erhbans 1s 

Lt re d ( | \ | ed) there 
" ri \ eh sh ld not he 

Io s nd the is no word 
r' Hawthorne’s works is gen- 
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perfect, and many times highly orig- 


idowy 


e German his man 
i sketch is unlike th 
Often he gives 
mosphe re Iie one 
ject the than t 
( Ss nethin ( 
" eC eptions whi 
‘The scene seem 
re vorid in ak 
ii n ( ol he { 
i { re t 
dead meet f 
Clel vilteh etl ri 
Vac ie | 
to have brooded 
’ al ' ' 
} ene ( \] 
” hie 
t} } 
ot ex ‘ 
nm | } 
‘ I! 
fi) \ 
e me 
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resell 


and softened by touches of inherent melan- 


choly. Melancholy—a quiet pensiveness, 
like ie faint light of an autumn afternoon 
is the atmosphe re of Hawthorne’s writings 
Without palpably aiming at morality, and 
lugging in by the ear, he is a severe 
moralist. and the tendeney of all his books 
s to make men wiser and bette An 
hie n lies his chiefest merit, without 
which his many beautiful intelleetua! qual 
es were is soundin brass and tinkling 
( n Is ko ntelleet otten depraved 
le extremely be he be ty of 
in iuthors books ( S not | ivVsS Sl flex 
irom th ale vity of | mind re 
eS It r to inere ea he become 
dey r 
Le t 4 wo } ( 
CX | { otl ( ay SiLy 
the he St s beautiful cannot 
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SATANIC LITERATURE. 
( )* FE of our Western ¢ xchanges de- 
pl the spre ad of “ Satanic Lit- 
erat > in the West, and calls upon the 
| » enlist in a general war against 
t fy hways of travel—the depots, 
( S its—the hotels, and even the 
he lds of the people, it says, are In- 
vaded by the evil. Got up in cheap form, 
lered tive by meretriclous en- 
ngs and exaggerated titles, these per- 
eious books are thrust into almost every 
ble place, and are infecting to the 
I | re pertion of the vouth of the 
n All the demons could not, in 
coun d 1 more destructive instru- 
nental the moral welfare of the 
uu Bad books are as old as literature 
ts but on re is a bibliographical 
epoch t] respect. It teems with 
| ind the desolating plague 
io 6sometuimne out- 
m in the physical world 
KE lamentations enough e ut- 
vy individual good men, but 
more s Sit » arres the 
( m l tary project, more 
e potent, if any indeed 
WI if t can be we tt mpt 
but refer to the prev- 
‘ e evil, and submit some gene- 
S ing it 
) o have not given attention 
~ T I T rf ey | 
mous Ili cons le rea 
re *t, would be 
) Ne nerely the “ re vectable 
nsed libertinism of our 
( ( e, (which every litera 
be diabolical enough,) the 
ling, Byron, Moore 
( eataulogues of the men 
, show that 
rend » t ewers of French 
8 1 fi As 
: 14 : 
d Besides these, t ( Iso 
\ ents a continual an- 
t of flimsy, trasl ortions 
Vii S bbl Ss Ol thre 
rank ellectual abot is, but 
The extent o s net s literature 
ly be inferred from the great va 
iety fits publ | but it is seen staring 
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TERATURE. 
the land Avencies and de pots are organ- 
zed for it everywhere. It is the most 





sent product of the press, except 





omn 

the newspaper. Though many otherwise 
espectable houses are engage d in it, 
partially < least, it is nevertheless ac- 
qu r such importance as to assume a 
distinet busin position. There are 
firr.s of no ineconsiderable pretensions al- 
most ¢ vely devot d to it. 





, ee ae 
ms hardy less 


cl i S 

it as a national evil. After giving the 
tatistics of some “ novelettes or tales” of 
the *worst description,” weekly editions 
of which, at the rate of six thousand 





The 








common oceurrences Ol cone- 
sequence ; that the minds of thousands are 
depra ed by *that very exercist which 
ought to improve them. Chere is no use 
i denying that some of these felonious 
tales are written with ability; but that 
only aggravates the evil, for it serves % 
un exeuse to the common reader, and has 
the effect of attracting some readers of a 
hetter elass.. There are four of these 
weekly Felonists, (for that is the 
they have adopted,) whose combi 
ealculate L at three h indrt 
thou nd, al d whose re iders Ih { | 
shoul vy, extend to a million week 
One ol Felonists, and the mic 
prosper s several gentlemen of 
ability among its contributors, and v I] 
probably be won over to the cause of order 
nd wood morals the moment the news- 
| pre begins Lo I upon the 
An Ein lish nove st him If hi tered 
in emphat opinion on tl ubject 
Thackerav declares tl English morals 
have ae ted belo those ¢ Iran . 
chiefly through this one causé “We 
b he vs. “of our science, and vaunt 
our § ( yralit Does the latter 
exis In spite of all the forms which 
our pr has invented to secure it n 
spite 0 | the preachers ll the meeting- 
hor ind all the legislative enactments 
f y person wi | take upon himsé If the 
paintul labor of pure hasing and perusing 


s which 
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form the people’s library of amusement, 
and contain what may be presumed to be 
their st 1 of 


indard in matters 
and fancy, he will see how fa 


imagination 





se the claim 


forward of 


1S that we hb 


\ ring superior 
mor ty.” * The lower classe s,” he ad 1s, 
‘have their scandal and ribaldry organs, 
as well as their betters; and, as their 
tastes are somewhat coarser than my lord’s, 
nd their numbers a thousand to one, why, 


of course, the prints have increased, and 
the profligacy has been diffused in a ratio 
exactly proportionable to the demand, until 
the town is infested with such a number 
ot monstrous publ eations of the kind as 
would have put Abbé Dubois to the blush. 
or made Louis XV. ery shame. ‘Talk of 
Knglish morality'—the worst licentious- 
ness, In the worst pe riod of the French 
nonarchy scarcely equaled the wicked- 
ness of this Sabbath-ke eping country of 
ours 


We doubt not that a large proportion of 


the demoralization now so appallinely in- 


ere nvinourown country ls owing to this 
potent cause Crimes of the most heinous 
character are incessantly occurring; im- 
moralities not usually reached by law, 
however illegal, are having a still rife 


Tha 


is undeniably applicable 


rrowth: and 
Inglish 


to 


ckeray’s deseription of 
| 
morals 


some sections of our own countrv. 


Some of our lareoe rcommunities can hardly 


boast superiority 


ils of 


these 


over the old de- 
We never 


1¢ alousy 


moral 


ity ° ry! my r T) 

I ipit KMurope. 
1 

admiss 


mn ike 


SIONS 5 


national character is with us a 





ersonal sentiment, but there 1 no a 


ruising this matter. How ean vice a 


ssume 


inywhere more effrontery than it presents 


among us? Much of it is doubtless im- 
ported, but much also is native. It will 
be found that the latter. though it con- 
rregates mostly in the cities, comes from 
1e country.—where the causes of demoral- 
zation, and especially the one we are 
considering, work powerfully, though 
insidtously, 


it we have no compre- 





rensive remedy to propose for this evil. 
We know not that there is any; one reme- 
dial s restion, however, we may make 
It that the moral sentiment of the 
community should be more pow rfully, 
me eathinely directed nst it, and 
t the men who uphold it The 
men s and enormity of the business 
in its details, is felt by every considerate 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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man, but are the presses and the mer- 
chants engaged in it, branded as they 
should be Do they not shelter themse lves, 
with comparative respectability, under 
that false and most dangerous corruption 
of business morality which has, within 
some years, become too pre valent among 


us, and which teaches that whatever comes 


within the “line” of a man’s business is 
right, and not to be embarrassed with 
questions of casuistry—that the general 
morality of his ealling is to cover its 
secondary immoralities? It is this flimsy 


and demoralizing logie that still mainly 
sustains, In respectable trade and respect- 
able hotels, the abominations of the liquor 


downright iniqui 
Alas for the 
thus willfully 


traffic, and innumerable 
find 


self-respect of m« 


shelter under it. 


ties 
n who ean 
blindfold themselves to the moral disaster 
the 
The responsibility of this heinous mis 
rated. He that 
an individual mind does a terrible 


but what a work is his who spread 


they are inflicting on world! 


chiet ean hardly be exa roe 


corrupts 


] 


deed; 


moral poison through a whole population, 
distributing it along the crowded high- 
ways of travel, insinuating it into retired 
villages, and stealthily conveying it eve: 
to consecrated homes, and to the yet uw 


vouth and childhood ! 
lv for devils, and 


ually for 


of 


Ilis work is fit on 


ts 


becuiled hear 


fitting himself most effect 


fellowship and their doom 
There are few, if any, spheres of publi 
: of the autho 


as responsible as that 


tle lives a multiplied hifte—extendinge ove 
the whole range of the circulation of his 
productions. Communing as he does so 


personally and intently with his readers, 


his influence, especially 


I if corrupt, is more 


subtile, more insinuating, more powerful, 
than can poss bly be that of ordinary 
speech or example, given out casually 


ever-changing circumstances 
blic life. If he 
power—of genius—fearfully 1 


and 


amid the 


of social or pu IS a man of 


s 


this pene 


trating assimilating influence” e1 


hanet d A powe rful book is the creates 
powe r known among men—dgreater even 
than a powerful example or a powerful 


life, as its sway is indefinitely more ex- 
tended and more durable A writer may 
thus live a larger and more potential lift 
in his book than in his actual and local 
existence. And if that book, good or evil, 
possesses the inherent, self-sustaining 
energy of genius, how may its author live 
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on in many lands, and through many ages, 
How 


mav he thus be abroad among the nations 


after his bones have turned to dust! 


generations after his death, with a more 
strenuous life than he could have possibly 
exercised in his own person! Sublime 
even is this outspread and perpetuated re- 
sponsibility of authorship—sublimely be- 
neficent when good; sublimely terrible 
when evil. 
the influences they have left in this world, 
follow men into the destinies of the next, 
we can conceive of none so appalling as 
there, of the moral desola- 


still 


the knowledge, 


tion spread, and year after year 
spreading, among the young, the innocent, 
the great, thegpowerful, by an iniquitous 
book which the departed, but conscious, 
spirit has now no power to arrest. What 


2 What should 


what more 


perdition can surpass this 
be more sacred than 
purified and elevated than a literary life ? 


Penlus ; 


Rousseau, as we stated in a late edito- 


rial, sent forth a book, in the preface of | 
which he said that “she that reads it will 
be ruined,” and that in a purer age he 
himself would throw it into the fire; “ but 


romances for a corrupt 
people.” Nearly a 


century has passed since that work was 


are necessary 


Miserable sophism ! 


published, but its dead author still lives in 
it, polluting the world by its influence. 


I 
Not a day passes which does not add to 
| ' ) re than it adds to the 


lyf 


his Tes is ty mo 

respons hility of most living 
r What would Rousseau not give 
for t privilege of returning to earth for 
the purpose of terminating this terrible 


and ever accumulating account with his 


God! 


Though t 


hese remarks apply to literary 


responsibility in general, they are applica- 
ble to many of the corrupt works above 
referred to,—sanctioned, but demoraliz- 
ing prow ons of genius,—and if they 
do not apply to the rest, so far as a pro- 
longed responsibility is involved, they 


do, so far as the temporary wide range of 
} Within 


that 
fifty, within twenty-five years, the popular 


responsibility is concerned. 


influence of literature has astonishingly 


enlarged; the most miserable brochures 
of the “ Satanic” school in question have, 
through the enterprise of their publishers, 
all the advantage of this extended access 
to the people We doubt whether any 
other works, not excepting the most pop- 


Nearly 


ular, approach their circulation. 


And if any consciousness of 


| guilty even than their writers. 


oO”7 


al 


a hundred thousand a week, the London 
Chronicle assigns to a list of some siz- 
| teen of these Their multi- 
plication in this country must be vastly 


novelettes. 


greater. 

What 
| thorship be! 
| ed by it be embittered with the remorseful 


self-degradation must such au- 


How must the bread obtain- 
consciousness of its guilty and ruinous 
influence! What man whose moral sensi- 
| bility is not totally depraved, would not 

rather turn stree t-sweeper for a livelihood 


than act thus as a scavenger of the moral 
filth of the world—gathering it that he 
may but intensify and the more widely dif- 
fuse its contagion ? 


Nor are these remarks applicable only 
to the prostituted minds that are responsi- 
ble for the authorship of such works. 
Their publishers are, we were about to 
they are more 
The latter 
could not prosecute their diabolical work 


say, equally, it may be 


without the sanction and cooperation of 
the former. 
to say 
most serious bearings would seem to impli- 


the 


The responsibility is a joint 
one the least, and in some of its 
cate publisher more than the author, 


The range of the circulation of the infe- 


rior class of such works depends mostly 


upon the former ; for it is not usually thei 
merit, but the enterprise of the vender 
that secures them a market. Even where 


they possess inherent attractions, as in 


the case of Rousseau, the responsibility 
of the publisher is not mitigated; it is 
rather enhanced—for in proportion as the 


poison which he deals out to the world is 
itself perilous, does his agency with it 
increase in enormity. In perpetuating a 
corrupt book, the relative responsibility of 
author and publisher becomes still more 
serious for the latter. Rousseau, Byron, 
Moore, viewing the effects of their works 
from the moral lights of another world, 
would give all things could they but arrest 
them; but that power belongs only to the 
publisher. The former are responsible 
for giving the irreclaimable power to the 
latter, but the latter is responsible for its 
The 


power over the responsibility of either ; 


have 1 


actual use. former oO more 
the latter has power to terminate the dread 
responsibility of both; but by refusing to 
use it aright, he not only spreads moral 
destruction from generation to generation, 
of 


demoniacal 


and heaps up wrath against the day 


wrath for himself, but his 
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agency, ina sense almost peculiar, reaches 


into the invisible world, and holds in pro- 


longed and retributive responsibility the 
men whose misguided labors, however la- 
mente d, are how and fore ver be yond their 
own control. Is there not something ter- 
ific in a responsibility like this? Is there 
anything short of consummate iniquity in 


be 


rature will always be demand- 


it pleaded that depraved 


works of lit 
h them others 


1] 
IS 
il 


| ] ] 
ed; that ili you do not pu 


vill hese contemptible sophisms only 
Xasperate the meanness of the cause for 
which they are used. lhe man who af- 


firms them does not believe them himself. 


consciousness of his cuilt 


Chey add to the 


the additional self-degradation of an abus¢ 


ison and common sense. 


By such 


preposterous log ec there is no crime which 
men commit for gain that he cannot per- 
petra Away with this nonsense! If 
you can deceive yourself by it, you have 
eason to tremble for the imbecility which 
ou have already brought upon your moral 
Phe h ole r li ht must bh aying 
it of the soul of the man who can from 
ch tallaeci deliberately put his hand to 
werk of moral n He pays fear- 
! for his sin, in the moral harm which 
f nflicts on his own nature. And what 
1 his i I to him, associated as they 
must ever be with the consciousness th 
hey are the fri of a business which is 
( tne me ot wu community, 
1 Is of men Wealth thus obtain- 
will be to him chitaren a maie- 
m from God 
Such, then, is the mo estimate which 
( k ohtiyvy belo s to this nefarious 
lf » Wwnelher Col ered hits grosser 
n ot ft SULY Ve cove! literature 
prete n the works of 
e have mel ( Both ar ol 
l Slit Ve Wwe unk, a vel 
eas th nm the 
i it } ( ’ ti i rreaee 
Tar ‘ e more e, the more ac- 
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ORIGIN OF AMERICAN 
CHINA. 


| pee radiata years ago there was 


who was acquainted with both the English 
The 


Protestant missionary in China was the 


MISSIONS IN 


only one man, Sir George Staunton, 


and the Chimese languages. first 


Rev. Dr. Robert Morrison, who was sent 


out by the London Missionary Society, and 


at Canton, by the way of Philadel- 
He 


at first atte mpted to live and dress like a 


phia, on the 4th of September, 1807. 


Chinese, in the hope of thereby gaining 
access to the people, and evading the vig- 
ilance of the Chinese authorities; but 
finding these compliances of no_ use, 
he removed from Canton to the Portu- 
guese port of Macao, where he applied 
himself diligently to the learning of the 


, the 
William Milne, who removed to 


language. In 1813 he was joined by 





Rev. Dr. 

Malacca in 1815, leaving Morrison again 
alone in China Dr. Milne died in 1822, 
leavy whole burden of Chinese 
evangelization in the hands of Dr. Mor- 
rison. 


The East India Company, who then 
joyed a monopoly of the English trade 


(China, threw obstacles in the way of send- 


to 





ing additional missionaries from [ingland ; 
nd for this and other reasons, Drs. Morri- 
son and Milne had for several years turn- 
ed their eyes to the American Churches 
i Y it Lit { s were S¢ nt fre In tin t to 
time to le ng ministers in this country, 
but ft 1 long time without bringing any 
lavorap Sponse In the month of No- 
vember, 1827, Providence brought to the 
port ol ( nton a pious (merican ship- 
mas , Lptan Crocker, of the p Liv 
erpool Packet who associated himself 
with Dr. Morrison, and Mr. D. W. ¢ 
Olyphant, of New -York,a pious merchant 
then resid ne at Canton. The men 
hoisted the Bethel flag for p ( mcet 
ws on ard Captain Crocker’s ship 
they also observed the Mission month- 
ly conce of prayer, on the fi Mon- 
day eve xg of the month, id th S, as 
Dr. Mo 1 « ved, made up the chain 
of intereessions extending round tl obe 
The so wrote edly, a ndiv aily, 
to the (m n Board of M ous, to 
Rev. Dr. Sy id to other Christian 
Tri ls in An urging the ado on ot 
nine I es te dn iries 
» Cantor oO ent nto Dr. Morrison’s 
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labors for the Chinese, and that one man 
should be sent to labor spec ally as the 
chaplain of the seamen and foreign resi- 


dents who speak the English language. An 


elaborate and pathetic appeal to the Ameri- 
ean Churches was also forwarded ; but tl 
power of the press was not then fully under- 
stood, and the document never was printed. 
There can be no doubt that these repre- 
sentations were regarded with deep interest 
by those to whose hands they came; but the 
Way was not pre pare d for respor sive action 
immediately. In the summer of 1828, the 
American Seamen’s Friend Socic ty com- 
menced its operations, and procured the 
stated services ofan agentand editor. About 
the beginning of 1829, copies of these pa- 
pers with several publications came into the 


hands of this agent, who was also the act- 


ing secretary of the Society. They made 
on his mind a det p Impression, to the ef- 

that someth xr ought to be done. He 
pre} from them an elaborate article on 
China a field for missions, which was 
published in the Christian Spectator, and 
was perhaps the first formal call upon the 
American Churches to adopt China as the 
field of their missionary labors. He also 


laid the subje ct before the Executive Com- 
mittee of his Society, who, in February, 


formally voted to send out a seamen’s 


chaplain for the port of Canton, as soon as 


the proper man could be procured, with 


the means for his 


ipport. 

Karl n utumn, the door opened 
for action. Mr. Olyphant had chartered 
the excellent ship Roman, Captain Lav- 
ender, to sail from New -York for Canton, 
about the middle of October; and he 
wrote both to the Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety, and to the American Board, urging 
each to send out a missionary, and offer- 
hi 


ing then Iree passage in his s p- 

Those who have ever transacted business 
with Mr. Olyphant, will easily understand 
how his modest and simple proposals pro- 
duced on those to whom they were ad- 


dressed, the practical conviction that the 


thing wi to be done Mr. Evarts, the 
Secretary of the American Board, went at 
once from Boston to Andover, in quest of 
t missiona He was direct d to Mr. 
Elijah C. Bridgeman, young man who 
had just compl ted his course of study in 


the theological seminary, and who had 


partly formed the purpose of becoming : 


foreign missionary. The case was spread 
ohare bilies - and altos stew heen of canes: 








ful deliberation, he resolved to go. He went 
at once to his native place, Belchertown, 
Mass., where he was ordained, took leave 
of his friends, and in less than two weeks 
presented himself in New-York, prepared 
to embark. The Rev. Dr. Bridgeman has 
lately made his first brief visit to his 
native land, after an absence of twenty- 
three years. Modest and unassuming, 
without any display or sounding of trump- 
ets, he has devoted himself chic fly to the 
ly of the Chinese language and liter- 


stuc u 
ature, in which he is now, doubtless, the 
ripest and most critical living scholar. 
Four hundred millions of people will one 
day bless God for his labors, in transfer- 
ring so much of the religious and scientific 
knowledge of Christian nations into their 
tongue, in a style to command their re- 
spect and confidence. Long may his life 
continue, that he may mature and multiply 
the fruits of his indefatigable study and 
toil for the benefit of the Central Flowery 
Nation of the Pacific. 

The Seamen’s Friend Society were 
equally successful, but the circumstances 
which led to the happy result were more 
peculiar. In the papers and publications 
spoken of, which were sent from Canton 
to New-York, there were numerous refer- 
ences to the Christian Churches which 
had existed two centuries ago in the settle- 
ments then owned by Holland among the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. Dr. 
Milne had been much interested in the 
relies of these ancient Churches. Hence, 
the idea arose, which was expanded in the 
article published in the Christian Specta- 
tor, of connecting the Seamen’s Mission 
with an attempt to revive some of these 
Churches, with the hope, also, of thereby 
awakening more of a missionary spirit 
among the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
“ 
at that time, so numer- 


Churehes in this country. It was a mi 





body of Christians should 





tle in the cause of mis- 


Filled with this idea, the agent, on re- 
ceiving Mr. Olyphant’s earnest appeal for 
a chaplain to go out in the Roman, 
called on the late John Nitchie, Esq., so 
long the esteemed office agent of the 
American Bible Society, and a leading elder 
of the Dutch Church, to inquire whether 
he knew of any young minister in that 
connection, possessing a missionary spirit, 


W ho woul 


be likely to accept the appoint- 
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eceptance and execution of a I roposal so 
totally unanticipated and so self-sacrific- 
ing 

During the few days of their stay in 
this city, while the ship was getting ready 
for sea, several highly interesting public 
meetings were held, at which the objects 
of the mission were presented, and many 
prayers were offered in behalf of the two 
young men on whom the lot had fallen to 
be first-fruits of American zeal for the 
conversion of Cl i to tl ervic ol h 


sailed on the 14th of October, 1829, and 
, ved in China on the 16 of | yruary, 
ISS0, 11 vod heal nh Tl Vw warmly 
welcomed by ( l Dr. Mo on and by 
Mr. Olyphant, who omitted hing that he 
could do for their comfort ! usefulness 
It is me pre 1, in tl S pape ) con- 
tinue the | ry of American m ons in 
Ch \I Abeel, who won e love of 
I] » wl i { me know! t the 
el \ tl ot a ye M tive 
full ¢ f e Seamen’s Friend So 
Cl 1 erward spent many \ $ 
[ } hy ‘ nde the p ‘ { 
the ly Board of Miss n 
( t re It e establishment of < 
1) lI n Borneo, ad another at 
Amoy t ( Zaition home of 
tt lore M onary Society of the 
Reformed Dut (hureh, which h sent 
out « te a number olf luable missiona- 
es to those [Eastern He re- 
turned home, a with a broken con- 
tit mn iter i | r¢ ky 3 
+ an } ] lred, in ore e of 
mind, 1 with t oyful | Ss 4 I 
rospel wv he had preached at the ends 
of the earth here e now ¢ hit n dis 
tinet soclet having mission n China 
seven of which are Ame n ! Nese 
tovether have sent out one hundred and fifty 
mis na laborers to that « ntrv, of 
W ( ! ( ht were tf n . yuntry 
Of seventy-eight miss nt In 
China, forty-four are Ame ! Sure- 
ly, the kingdom of Go s like the gran 
ot et which s » the roune 
1b ] by nehes she Ite d 
ee ee 
N ections, in ¢ te 
Saal y (tod and 
el ‘ er t how t . 
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ASTONISHING ADVENTURE OF JAMES 
BOTELLO. 

BY W. S. MAYO, M. D., AUTHOR OF 

[' happened in the year 1534, that 

Badur, King of Cambaya, was sorely 


ressed by his enemy, the Great Mogul— 


‘KALOOLAH.” 


t 
so much so, that he was compelled to call 
in the assistance of his other enemy, the 
Portuguese. ‘The price of this assistance 
was to be permission to erect and garrison 
a fort at Diu. 


hat if the Portuguese were allowed a fort, 


Badur hesitated : he knew 


they would soon be masters ol the whole 


town; but his necessities being urgent, he 


finally acceded to the demand. De Cunna 


rushed to Diu; a treaty was speedily con- 
eluded with Badur—the fort was planned, 
id its erection commenced with vigor. 


No one knew better than Botello how 


pleased King John would be with the 
news. ITHle resolved to be the bearer of 
0 tidings, and thus to restore him- 
sell lt he royal favor, which he had lost. 
i } } _— = : 
fis plan Wa Lt bOLd and aGaring one >; Ih 
t, considering the known dangers of the 


sea, and the then lmperiect state of navi- 
gation, it must have seemed almost hope- 
less; but he suffered no doubts or appre- 
hensions to prevent him from carrying it 
into immediate effect In order to conceal 

s design, h ive out that he was going 
on a boat-excursion up the Gulf of Cam- 

iva, to visit the court of the now frie ndly 


I'wo young soldiers, of inferior 





e, named Juan de Sousa and Alfonzo 


Belem, readily consented to accompany 
him. ‘The boat selected for the voyage 
was a small affuir—something like a mod- 


ern jolly-boat, though of rather greater 


peum in proporu yn to its other dime nsions;: 

length was sixteen feet, its breadth 
nine feet. Four Moorish slaves from 
Melenda, on the coast of Africa, were 


selected to work the boat, while two 


MALLVe ervants, | Vin Portucue St blood 

n thei veins, completed the crew. 
Botello’s preparations for the voyage 

were SOOM Thad¢ and walting only to 


secure a copy of the treaty with Badur, 
ns of the fort which had been com- 
‘ t 


1} "i : 
nenced, he ordered the short mast, with 


‘ Lad } } 
tapering lateen yard, to be raised, and 


I > 


1€@ Sali t ned close to the breeze blow- 
ng into the roadstead of Diu. But in- 
stead of turning up along the northern 
‘oust of the Gult of Cambaya, he directed 


ie bow of his little bark boldly out to sea. 
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His companions knew but little of 
navigation; but they knew enough to 
know that a south-westerly course was 
hardly the one on which to reach Cambaya. 
To the remonstrances of Juan and Alfonzo, 
Botello simply replied, that he preferred 


| sailing south with the wind to rowing 


| north against it; 


and they would find the 
course he had chosen the safest and short- 
est in the end. 

In this way they sailed for three days. 
On the morning of the fourth, Botello 


| found that it would be impossible for him 


longer to turn a deaf ear to the mutterings 
of discontent among his crew. It was 


| high time for an explanation of his plans ; 
g | 


and, trusting to his eloquence and influ- 
ence, he proceeded to unfold his design. 


Imagine the astonishment and dismay 


| depicied in the countenances of the ser- 


vants and sailors, when he told them he 


purposed making the long and dangerous 
voyage to Lisbon, in the miserable little 
boat in which they had embarked. But 


as he went on commenting upon the feasi- 


bility of the project, discussing the real 
‘ proj 


| dangers of such a voyage, and ridiculing 


| the imaginary, and dilating upon the honors 


} 


| and rewards which they wouid win by be- 


ing the first bearers of the tidings they 


carried, a change, from dismay to hope and 


| a voyage to Christian lands. 


confidence, took place in the minds of all 
his hearers, excepting the African sailors, 
who did not much relish the idea of so long 
They, how- 
ever, were slaves and infidels, and their 
opposition was not much heeded. 

To every objection Botello had a plaus- 
ible reply. He confidently asserted his 
knowledge of a safe route, and of his 
ability to preserve their little craft amid 
all the dangers of the sea. 

“ But may we not be forestalled in our 
news after all,” demanded Alfonzo, “ by 
the vessels from Calicut 2?” 

“No fear of that,” re plied Botello. 
“ The news from Diu will not reach Cali- 
cut for a month, and then it will be 
too late in the monsoon to dispatch a 
vessel, even if one were ready. Besides, 
{ have certain information that the vice- 
roy has determined that no dispatches 
shall be sent home until he can announce 
the completion of the fort.” 

“T like not this new route you propose,” 
“Why leave the usual course 


said Juan. 


to Melenda?” 


Because we should be in danger of 
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No hesitation remained, except 
n the minds of the four slaves, who, hav- 
ing been forcibly converted from the e1 
of Mohammed, were y 


in the true faith. 











It was this want of faith that led 1 
one of the most lamentable events of tl 
vovagt They had been out more tl} ; 
month without having had sight of land; 
nd not even a ¢ nt sail had lighted up 
the dismal loneliness of the oce It 
must be recollected what litude w 
the t surface of the Indian d Pacif 
seus in those days Beside t Portu 

Cst fleets that followed each othe { 
long and re ] intervals, Chris n com- 
mere there s none, wl de 
Wa Sin I] n mo t. to 
et I narro ch nels 
| ( had never before 
the open nd the I ; increased, 
s day aay the | ] b¢ ! f 
them farther tot ( i Che pre sions 
nd the daily illo nee { wate p ved 

b ely iffic ent to en he ] ed 
lips. The slaves, after taking cot 
l 
‘ eln elv S I | ( 
| ie | = ot the ay] } } & } 

And which w ison ae?” sale 

Botell “ Back to Diu? It would tal 
} month » reach the } , ath 
ere ' ve should starve !” 

“ Let 1 Lee then, directly f t Af 
I 1 ce Melen I he o ne 

N - ned th lute Botell 
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draw it, the grasp of Botello was upon caulking and repairing their boat and sail, 
his throat, and he was hurled to the bot- | drying and salting the flesh of fowl] and 
tom of the boat. With a shout, the other | turtle, and in filling every available vessel 
Moors seized the boat-hooks and stretch- | with the precious fluid so liberally furnish- 


ers, and rushed upon Botello; but Juan | ed by their patron St. Francis. 
re upon the al rt, and, draw- A succession of storms follow« d the ir 
1is de- | departure, and tossed them about here and 


and Alfonzo we 


] ] 


ing their long daggers, rushed to | 


ny days that the ir reckon- 





fense. Never was there a more desperate | there for so 1 








} conflict than on that star-liaht night, in | ing beeame exceedingly confus d. Bo- 
that frail boat, that floate l, a feeble, soli- | tello, however, was an accomplishe d navi- 
tary speck of humanity, on the bosom of | gator, and his sailor instinet stood him in 
the vast Indian sea. good stead. Upon returning fair we: ther, 

The conflict was d perate, but it was he conjecture 1 that he was abreast of Cape ° 
soon over. The Portuguese of those days | Corrientes, and the bow of the boat was 
were other men than their degenerate de- | directed due cast, for the African coast. 
sc nd nts of the prese nt age: < nd, be ide, Calms followe d storms. The oars were 
the slaves were overmatched both in arms | got out, and day after day the clumsy boat 
and numbers. ‘Three were slain outright, | was pulled through the long rolling swell 
and the fourth driven overboard. One of | of the glassy sea. Still no sight of Jand. 
the Portuguese servants was killed—thus | Their provisions were getting short again, 
diminishing the number of the voyagers | their water was re duced to the lowest pos- 
more than one-half ; lucky circumstance, | sible allowance, and the labor of the ow 
without which, m | bly, the whole | was ra} idly exhausting their strength. 
would have perished. | The image of St. Francis was hourly ap- 

lor a wee k lone Lhe ] ttle ba k stood pealed to. Sometimes his aid Was Imn- 
on its course, V 1 a violent storm threat- | plored in most humble prayers—sometimes 
ened a melancholy termination to the voy- | dé manded with the wildest imprecations 
ace. The wind, however, was accom- | and threats. One day, Botello seized th 
panied by rain, and Botello kept up the | little St. Francis, and, whirling him 
Spirits of his f nds by attributing the | on high, th tened to throw him into th 
storm to St. Francis, who had sent it ex- | sea, unless he inst itly grante la sight of 
pressly to save them from dying of thirst. land: no land showed itself, but the saint 
It would have been perhaps more easy to | was reverent lly replace d in his. box. 
r ve the saint's agenev in the matter, | But he was not to rest there long in q 
had the been less wind: for, in addition | The next day the ingenious Botello an- 
to e danger of being ingulfed by the nounced to his sinking ¢ ympanions th t he 
heavy 1, their clothing, which they | had a plan to ¢ mpel the saint to terms. 
spread to collect the rain, was so deluged | The image was produced from its box, a 
with salt spray the water ex cord was fastened around its neek, and ther 
eeedingly bracki as it was, how- | thrown overboard. Down went his leaden 
ever, it served t life until they saintship into the lepths of the oceal 





P he ocean. 4 
‘“ And there he shall remain,” excla med 


reached a little rocky, uninhabited island 





in the channel of Mozambique. | Botello, “ until he sends us land or ran 
It was with some difficulty that a land- | An hour had not expired when a faint 
ing-place was found. Upon ascending the bluish haze in the eastern horizon attract 
rocks, a few seattered palms exhibited the edalleyes. At vorable breeze springing 
only appearance of vegetation. Their up, the sail was hoisted, and 4 be 
hief necessity—fresh wate however, | moved unde s infl e, the haze ew In 
was found in abundance, standing in the | consistency and size. Wi i | 
hollows of the rocky surface, where it ha l The land proved to be a point in Lac 
een deposited by the recent storm. Sev- Bay—a familia object to Bote lo. | pon 
eral kinds of wild-fowl showed themselves roiling asiore, a p t\ of natives CeLV dl 
abundance, and so tame as to suffer) him, with whom friendly relations were 
themselyes to be eaught without any | soon established, and from whom pr¢ 
yuble: while crowding the little sandy | visions and wat ( readily o ned. 
inte were tie usands of the finest turtle. \ few days serve 1 to recruit the ex 
At this spot Botello and his companions — hauste | strength of the party, when, tak- 
ested for a week; whieh was spent in- ing again to th wat, they coasted along 
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as the southern point of Africa 
ed by its fi discoverer, Barthol- 
Diaz 
pe did not belie its reputation. 
| 
mit of Table Mountain, and 
nding highlands, it sent down a 
drove untortunate voyage 
Ih iit | nd a 101 distance to the 
\ nd mat ry and despair- 
e passe betore they were 
u Mh Ke th | ” Ol Sald nh 
\ chiet necessity of life iresh 
was found n a danee, and 
i } ( uned, Consisting 
ol e « ed flesh of U Ss, WIth 
harbor was filled. A few 
| lemon-trees, planted by the 
P ese discove s, were loaded 
l if ded rrateful and ef- 
i is ol removing the symptom 
y wi 1were be ning to appe 
il T then a resting-plac¢ for 


fleets, Bo- 





| iit cepted and turned 
newly-appointed and jealous 
l S it eason he avoided 
ont vast of Western Af- 
his countrymen had stations— 
( O st id from the mouth 
ongo, al | steering a direct course 
Crulf of Guinea Ile knew that 
dim | had sailed at the ap 
iif he must be some where in 
If, and that his tall barks would 
hore, cree from headland to 
ly and ¢ iously. ‘The et 
Botello and | companions had 
‘ »mMany aanwe rs to be fright- 
© perils 0 cross the Gulf, 
esol rT lopted to give the 
i@ Open se 
i ce { \ ichieved 
vever, witl many weary day t 
\ PI {to st | init 
lo dd r the 
| ( ly threa 
( Verdw re h- 
( ie Great Des 
l up { ! 
() senals of 
ht s ’ i 
bik s | ie 
, fan 
‘ 
\ 


sea. the shores of Morocco were ca 
ly coasted. Without furthe adv 


but not without further suffern 











and danger, the short remaining d 
was passed. The head of the 8 
, , 1 ; 
Cabra I the he of Sy} 

' , 4 
S( i¢ poln Ol Algarve, 5 Ct 
came 1 sight and then the 
mouth of the golden Tagus greet 
longing eyes 
And thus was hap} nished th 
, | 
derful voyage voyage which, 
forme in thie pres ( >» W1ILil all 
’ . 1} . 
pllance ot n ration, Ww 1 ext 
1dmilration of the worid 
Che presence of Botello was st 
to his ends nd the rum 
through he ¢ I In l ( 
- \ 
¢ oll e mouth ol ¢ bac 
" 
re tit he co , SO pon i 
( on 0 tll idlenet Ol ( k 
found no detention except ire th 
osily ¢ the court S I ] 
which, however, h resolute 
Satisly until 1¢ d « il] 
news rT l | { 
Be lo Xx pile | CO} of tk 
, , 
tion with Bad King of Cam 
! ; } } 
tne iort ch was beu 


vent ous voyage 

pressed | tonishment and de 

calling ound him the mem! 

household, f niliarly question 

as to all t | e details of his 
ae 





\ 3 
ae pile nie 9 Lys Di 
t 
1 1 
~ en i vulg lv calle Sl 
merely the effects of a nosphe 
If a pied ( leather | 
} i 
close contact with a heavy bor 
a smootu surface such aS a@ & 


a < ord De itache » Line 1e] 
1 
, ll et | Ith \ * fal sf 1 \ i 
4 ] ¥ 
iris i m the ex sion OL til 
| 
tw n tiie leathe 1a it ) 
| ie . 
weight of the LLMWIOS] pres 
faces to er V i 
» fifteen pounas Ou | e in 
irl i cf he powe 
, , , 
( eet OG oth simul 
( } vitv ol 
appe ) r 1 elle 
it i 
tT? 1 tT) 
( t s | ( The 
yes ‘ PP \ 





ullous- 


enture, 


so, and labor, 


tance 
its of 
— thie 
~ vely 
stailing 
d thei 
Ss WOon- 
i per- 


spreuc 
t had 
s. It 
ppi- 
r, hi 
curi- 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
NAPOLEON, 
_ KE public acts of the life of Napoleon 


re universally known, and never to 


YOUTH OF 


transactions of his 


The 
preserved in the archives 
of every court in Europe, and must, sooner 


or late 


the incidents of his private life, we find in 


be forgotten. 


secret policy are 


be equally well known. 


the memoirs published by different per- 


sons 


ittached to the person of the Emperor, 


or W en under his own eye at St. Hele- 
na, a multitude of anecdotes, more or less 

thentic, which give, up to a certain 
. , ry} hie sh: _ o¢ 1 
point, me insight into nis character an 
habits. All these recollections, however, 

lat the more brilliant epochs of his 


lite, but scarcely, if at all, touch upon the 


history of his early youth; and up to a 








lone time after his death, the world was | 
still in ignorance of all that pe rtained to 
his m iininge—to the formation of 

intellectual powers. We were shown 
him in the full development of his genius ; 
he was depicted as general, first consul, 
l 1 ¢ npe and placed be fore us now 
in the imperial purple—now in his ocean 
prison H course was traced for us 
from the moment when the eagle took his 
first fl " d at Toulon, to that in 
which he was chained to the island rock ; 
but we had not been told how those pin- 
ior ( ied for such lofty soaring. 
Nay } self seemed to have been 
very reserved on this point, and, with the 
( | n of a few eollege anecdotes, and 
( \ intimations, we were left, up 
to very late period, with searcely any 
] 1 all tha precede d his elevation, 
( ( ( unt for it. 

And t more interesting problem 
than the formation of such a character as 
Nap . Ifow did he employ the years 
when he only lieutenant of artillery ?— 
how prepare for his high destiny? By 
what means were developed that extraordi- 
nary character—that marvelous intellect ? 
We ) itellectual heights attained 
by one pring of a genius submitting 
to n¢ t, needing none ot the ordi- 
nary Is or Wi that genius direct d by 

ila Supporte d by that ste idy 
‘ r diligence which is its 
nat i lly, ind, n all I highest ecrea- 
ts indispensable fellow-worker and 
inse] ble companion ? 
B ) he questions we have been 


As to! 


left without an 
after the death of Napoleon, when the 


was supplied, and in the only way it could 


answer for twenty years 


want 


be supplied—almost all those who knew 


anything of his childhood and early youth 
having gone to the grave—by himself. 

It was during his consulship that the 
idea oceurred ho, to ust 


to Napoleon, w 
his own words at St. Helena, “ saw him- 


self already in history,” of putting into 
safe-keeping all the papers relating to his 


early youth. 
official di pateh-box, labeled ‘ Corre- 
spondence with the First Consul ;” an 
these words he 


drawing his pen over 


wrote: “To be forwarded to Cardinal 
Fesch.” This box. corded al l S¢( il vd 


with the cardinal’s crest, pass¢ through 
the empire, and 


through many hands 
} 


unbroken, till about nine years ago, when 
for the first time it was opened ds the 
nature of its contents discovered. 

These documents were divided into two 
classes—the first comprising the corre- 


spondence and the biographical details ; 


md, some inal compositions 


and the sees 
of Napoleon, Wit! 


passages, extracted from and Sug 





rhts, notes, and 


rested 


mn re 
by different works. To give ic idea 
of the number of those documents, (all 
either autographs or copies, with correc- 
tions and annotations by the author) 


to iy that without reckoning 


i ae en ee 


and a crowd of detached 


sufficient 
these 


pieces, there were in this box thirty-eight 


commonplace books wholly in Na 


own hand. The greater number of these 
books are dati a and contain 1 that he 
wrote, from the y« 1786 to 1793. In 
them he seems to have f id \ t fo 


all the thoughts, opinions, and feelings 


} 


which his taciturn disposition and somb 





cloom pre vented his communicat r to his 
companions. This gloom and serve 
ought not to be matter of F or he 
himself tells us, in a kind of biographical 
and ehronological notice of his early life, 
that he It } hie nine id 
ind did mm ( 11 (ors till he was 
SCy\¢ nte¢ il vl ] \ hil { 
doubtle S d his character, mus 
ye have ten to embitte It will 
mn be ul teresting » note } | 
thes papers find no ¢ Ini} i f hi 
pove tv. ft ore to meé ( lu- 
N obl to } own din 











to dwell upon the 


biographical notices; our object being to 
humerous ¢ vidences 


nd persevering dili- 


ence, affording a useful lesson, which we 














would commend to the consideration of 
those , feeling within them a certain 
excitement, re d it—and it may be just- 
ly— token of mental power, but 
fe t th t is as surely an evidence of 
power m he strengthening and dis- 
Ce plir f ord nd yste itic study; 
l who. therefore juire to be reminded 
that dilivenee and self-control are the 
ere ributes of genius. Napoleon 
I ttammes his eatness by fits 
vd st { renlus however extraor- 
nary—t 1 he made his way over the 
Alps by a lden flight In both cases 
‘ | opened by labor, toil, and 
r \ é 
i! tion of works and his extracts 
{ ! e alike remarkable. lirst, 
we perce estle curlosity throw u 
; If 1 enhieet without iy deter- 
He reads Buffon, oceupies 
him W nat | history, natural phi- 
| i vd me ! Ife studies veog- 
phy | 1 ! hn TY, esper lly that 
CG He cites Herodotus, Strabo, 
Diod Siculus: but. strange to say, the 
name f Plutarch, the teacher at whose 
fee lust is men have sat, and 
\ 1 SO ¢ ( 1 to have been 
N dy, is not once 
‘ ] if ! Xt ned suc ve ly 
to th ott ( lia and Ara- 
} ‘ ' d 1G } ind then 
ine h histo first in 
nd vard in detail 
ian 4 } , t} venue 
of ft nd studies 
{ of Gallican 
( 1 the t} hooks filled with 
weil ig ‘ on the subie 
, © ” Tinicaniinea 
| f thin Sinks 0 , 
¢ F ( neordat 
a » know!- 
‘ th } 
i ae ts his 
( enoages 
, aS 
| \ Necke 
~~ xt t ol te 
ks | 
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must suffice. None but a young man, and 
a young Frenchman too, especially of that 
day, can estimate the difficulty of resist- 
ing the 


Yet, 


‘areely d spute d ascendancy; notwith- 


Rousseau’s op 


universal and 


nions 


influence of 


notwithstanding this 


y 


his agreement in many points 
e1tizen of ( reneva, and his admi- 
ration for him, Napoleon was far from 
receiving all his doctrines. . In an extract 
(dated Valenee, August 8th, 1791) from 


Grounds 





the “* Discourse on the Origin and 

of the Inequality of Men,” the young 
Napoleon wrote at the end of each para- 
graph: “Ido not think so;” “TI do not 
believe a word of all this.”” We ean al- 
most see him snatching up the pen to 
make his dissent; and then, as if unable 


to endure the spli ndid sophistry, he 


has ever been 


+] 
tnus 


writes on do not believe that man 


an isolated being, without 


any desire for intercourse with his fellows, 
without affection, without feeling. 


W hy 


of nature eat 


do we suppose that men in a state 


4 Simply because there 


i man’s existing 


never was an instance of 
in any other way. $y parity of reason- 
ing, | think that man in a state of nature 


has had the facultic S of re 


affect 


Same asoning, 


ions which he now has, and 


1@ Sale 


he must have used them, for we 


nstanece of the existence of man 


not used them. ‘To feel is a want of the 


heart, as to eat is of the body. l‘o feel is 
to attach ourselves—is to love. Man 
must know pity, friendship, and love 
thence flow ititude, veneration, respect 
If it could have been otherwise, then the 
statement would be true, that feeling and 
reason are not inherent in man, but only 
the fruit of eivilization—of society; then 
would there be no natural affection, no 
natural reason, no duty, no virtue, no con- 
science No conscience? It is not the 
( zen of Geneva who will tell s this" 

In this refutation, defective as it is in 
many respects, the fundamental vice of 
Rousseau’s system is strongly and logic- 
ally put. It needed to be Napoleon to 
criticise so boldly the opinions of a writer 
who. in 1791, exercised such de spotic ane 

versal , 

It is singular that, amid all this studying 


nd ecopving. Napoleon never learned the 
K'rench language, 


to spell correctly His writing, it is wel 
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the imperial throne, a 
somewhat shabbily-dressed 
to him. “ Who are you 


“Sire, I had the honor of giv- 


nis aceession to 
man gained 


2” asked 


iccess 
N ipole on. 
ing lessons in writing to your majesty for 


fifteen months.” “ Your pupil does you 
reat credit,” replied the Emperor, quickly ; 


And 


he gave him a pension. His writing, al- 


‘I cannot but congratulate you.” 


ways hardly legible, soon became a com- 
plete short-hand, scarcely half the letters 
g given that properly belonged to the 


words. It is asserted that this was done 


lesignedly, to coneeal his ignorance of 


orthography, which, as we have said, he 
could never learn. 
There 


1 
researen, all 


is but little trace of mathematical 
remains of his studies in this 
ileulations for the 


limited to ¢ 


\ All this regular 
course of reading had a definite object ; 
| 


and systematic 


nothing was done for mere amusement. 
\riosto is the only work of imagination 
he seems to notice, and from which, 
strange to say, he has some extracts; 

scraps of not very cood 


hough several 


poetry, scattered through his common- 
place books, show that he sometimes liked 
to try his powers in the more flowery 
fields of literature. We have also a Cor- 


sican romance, entirely in his own hand- 


which the dagger plays a very 


wr o, il 
pal part; an English historical tale, 

led The Earl of Essex; and a short 
eas , tory, entitled The Masked 


\(m 1ese papers are several ha- 
ind speeches at po] ular meetings, 

nd on de} utations, the prospectus of the 
( tte, (a secret society in the army,) 
| various political notes, in which Na- 
poleon presents himself as an ardent and 
devoted republican. “ The republicans,” 
says, in one of his spect ches, “ are re- 
proached and calumniated ; nay, it is even 
isserted that a republic is impossible in 
iran l’arther on is found the plan 
of a work on royalty. It is somewhat 
curious to see what Napoleon, then at 


Luxonne, thought of a monarchy on the 


lctober, 1788. 
fronon A te ly Gove rnament.— 
gin with a general view 


name of king, and the 


i lus work 1s to be 


origin of the 


progress of its prestige in the minds of 
nen \ military government is favorable 
) he work will then enter into the 


tails of the usurped autho ity enjoyed by 


37 
kings in the twelve kingdoms of Europe. 
There few that had not 
deserved to be dethroned.” 

Of all the 
youth, the best known is a HMistory of 
to have had 
published at Dole, and which was supposed 
1 lost. Lucien Bonaparte, in 


are very kings 


productions of Napoleon’s 


Corsica, which he wished 
to have bee! 
his Memoirs, thus expresses his regret for 
the loss of thi 


“'The names of Mirabeau and of Raynal 


3 work :— 


bring me back to Napoleon. Napoleon, 


while at (Ajaccio, du 
(it was, I think, in 1790,) had composed a 
of which 


Ing le ave oi absence. 


History of Corsica: two copl 

I wrote, and the much 
ret. One of these two MSS. was ad 
bbe | 


Raynal, 
my brother had become acq 


loss of which | 


reg 
dressed to the with whom 
iainted on his 


l 
i 
Marseilles. Raynal 


passage to thoucht 


the work so remarkable that he showed it 
to Mirabeau, who, when returning it, wrote 
1 


seemed 


to Raynal that this little History 
to him an indication of genius of a first- 


Napole on 
this opinion of the great 


rate order. vas enchanted at 


orator. I have 
made many and vain attempts to recover 


these pieces, which were probably de- 
stroyed in the conflagration of our house 
by Paoli’s troo} ih 

} 


Luei nh Was mistaken ; the manuscript 


of this History was not destroyed—it is 
| ipe 
and e 


nov 1h Napol 


among the 


I € sch, 


rs committed to Cardinal 
large 

with ecor- 
The 
} 


m of letters a ldressed 


th er books, 


nSISts Of 
own hand, but 


by him. 


eons 


rections and annotations 
history is in the fi 
to the Abbé Rayna 

remote pe riod, terminates with 


between the 


l, and, beginn 


ing with 
the most 
the treaty of Co (;enoese 
and the Cor 


‘sicans 1n the eighteenth ccn- 


is animated and fervid, 


tury. The style 

and the whole breathes the most ardent 
love tor Corsica. Indeed, there are many 
indications in the numerous documents on 


eountry. 


‘cupled 


subje ets connected with his native 
] 


that Napoleon was then fully 0 


with it, and with it only. and was prepar- 
- i 
Ing to play in it the part of Paoli. 


I 
It Is as remarkable as little to be eX- 


pected, that in writing this History, Na- 
pol on did not confine himself to traditior 
more or less vague but at at 


erudition was alm proscribed as anti- 





quated stuff, incompatible with the march 
of intellect. he studied every document 
that could throw any light upon his sub 
ect, and not only cited h thorits put 








locuments to which 


d referred for information. Many 


e pieces are still annexed to the 
ipt of Th History of Corsica. 
xtraordinary man could do nothing 





ves: all that he did was done in 
In the midst of the revolution, 

he felt that historv is not to be im- 
must be studied in original 

must not enter into quotations, nor 
1 questions connected with Na- 


ind objects, with the use or 


ning by which he 
; : 
o concentrate them; and with the 


m to be drawn from the fact 


} y strenuous perse verance and 
effort under difficulties and 


ments, that his mental powers were 





t suv created—but fostered 
effectual to th tainment of 
nd objects N poleon, a wellas 
! Angelo, and Newton, and all pos- 
f true geni had to submit to 
f human nature, which decrees 

eat can be done without 

Tort. Of all the subjects of which 

{ ! »wed himself master, he 

vas f t the re ! nd diligent student 
ILis clea ‘ 1 legislation, on finance, 
and s organization, were not fruits of 
pontat ( . owth, but the harvest reap- 
| on the throne from the labors of the 
t t of artillery. Le owed his 

pinent  l¢ that which in 

\ f ery nd strong mind 

1 stry, to solitary ind pa- 

to difficulty and misfortune. 

Prue it . that the revolution opened to 
n 2 vas field; but had the re volution 


( oce ed. Napoleon must have be- 


n shed, for characters such as 
pon, Dut are never the s] ves 
( stances When, after seven 
ent etirement, Napoleon made 
earance on the wo ld’s stage, 
I sithin hun the germs of 
: ( OS Nothing was fortu- 
Lf \ 1 His w perpe ual 
le, not Vays a successful one. 
Hi r at ‘I lon was owing to | 
never | n Op] f coming for- 
ward Neve did a@ new m er come 
nto powel thout rece a memorial 
trom ( ) ( ( on if soth 
itive country ( \ nv change 
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in the military de partment of Corsica pro- 
posed, that Napoleon did not, at any risk, 
immediately repair thither. When unsue- 
eC ssful in his obje ct, he reterne d to Va- 
lence, to think and hese 
seven years of the youthful life of Napo- 
leon are to us the noblest and greatest in 
that life of prodigies, and are themselves 
sufficient to preclude his elevation being 


aseribed to fatality. And yet how often 


must the readers of the papers in that 
dispatch-box have been struck with the 
most singular coincidences of facets and 
dates. For the first time was it then 
known that Napoleon, in 1791, 


was receiving a pension from the king, 


vene rally 


and that his brevet as captain was signed 
by Louis XVI.; and, as if the monarch 
before his fall intended to name his suc- 
cessor, it bears the date of August 30th, 
One Thousand Seven Hundred and Nine- 
ty-Two. In the geographical note-book 
in Napoleon’s own hand, but unfinished, 
the last words are—and do they not con- 
tain the most extraordinary prediction ?— 
Sainte Helene, petite ile. 


he re, indeed, the in eror Was 0 


— = 


us geography. 
THE ANCIENT USE OF A KISS. 
\ ROMAN woman in the ancient time 


was not allowed to drink wine, except 


it were simple raisin wine ; and, howeve 
she might relish strong d ks, she eould 


not indulge, even by stealth; first. because 


; 


she was never intrusted with the key of 


: 7 
the wine cellar; and, secondly, because 


he was obliged daily to greet w 


L 
t 


all her own as we ll as he r husb: nd 





representatives, down even to second cou 
sins; and as she knew not when or wher 
| 


LO Dé 


she might meet them, she was forces 
wary and abstain altogether, for had she 
tasted but a drop, the smell would have 
betraved her. So strict were the old Ro 
mans in this respect, that a certain Ignatius 


Mercurius is said to have slain his wite 


because he caught her at the wine-cask—a 
punishment which was not deemed exces- 
SIVE by Romulh Ss. who absolved Lhe hi sba id 
of the crime of murder. Another Roman 


lady, who, under the pretense of taking a 
little wine for her stomach’s sake and 
frequent infirmities, indulged somewhat 
too freely, was mulcted to the full amount 


f her dowry 
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BLIND MUSICIANS. 
|" YWARD the latter end of the seven- 


teenth and the e rly part of the eigh- 


teenth e upon a crowd of 
blind musicians, vi whom we may mention 
the most note l,or those whose experiences 
thre 10 ht 1 pon the blind condition. 
One of tl ost remarkable of those names 
s that of TurtacH Caronan, one of the 


best and most celebrated of the Irish bards, 


whose compositions have been as much 
idmired for their extraordinary variety as 
for the exquisite melody, as he is said to 


omposed no less than four hundred 





pieces It is certain that the national 
Irish music w uch enriched by his 
productions nor ¢ these form the sole 
rround of his claim to the distinction 
which he achieved, as he also was a very 
far poet nd h left ¢ uy led to his own 
1usic manv fine Ivrieal pieces which, in 
this cor ‘tio will not soon be for- 
oUtel 

Caro vas the son of one of those poor 
farme peasant-farmers we might call 
them—who seem to have always abounded 
in Ireland Ile was born in 1670, in the 
village f Nobbe Westmeath The 


of sight at so 


him 


early a that he retained no recollec- 
tion of colors. Of this loss, he who had 
sear known what rht was, and whose 
habit Wl under blindne Ss, could not 

ell ¢ 1 he did not: My 
eye f I L\ * are transplanted 
oO r 

( ‘olan’s musical talents were soon dis- 
covered, and his friends determined to 
cultiv them. At the age of twelve, a 
proper master was engaged to instruct him 
n the t p Of that instrument he be- 
came fond: but he never struck it with a 
master-han | perhaps hecaus¢ he wante d 
the application which is ess ntial to per- 
fection in any art Yet the harp was 


but he used it chiefly 


to composition, his fingers 


often in his hands 


as a | ) 

] , . lad he 
wande in quest of melody among the 
st T rs 

When he grew to manhood, there was 
time wW 1 his harp would sound only of 
ove, unde 1e lnpt lse of a passion he 
iad coneeived for Bridget Cruise. The 
lady did no nite her lot with his; and 
ftey vhile he loved and married another, 
imed Mary Maguire. Many years after 
1e went on a pilgrimage to St. Patrick's 


= 


9 
U+ 


Purgatory. a cave in the island of Lough- 
derg, Donegal; and, on returning to the 
shore, met several pilgrims waiting the 
arrival of the boat that conveyed him. 
which 


one 


On assisting some of these into the boat, 
unexpecte dly inet 


his hand ] 
caused him to start, and he instantly ex- 
“This is the hand of Bridget 
had not 
deceived him. It was the hand of her he 
“T had 


this anecdote from his own mouth,” says 


claimed: 


Cruise.” His sense of feeling 


had onee loved so passionately. 


the narrator, “and in terms which gave 


me a strong impression of the emotion 


which he felt on meeting the object of his 
early affection.” 


On his marriage Carolan built himself 
a house, and lived more merrily than 


Want was the consequence ; 
) 


wisely in it. 


and this, coupled with his fondness for 
music, seems to have been the orig nal 
eause of his betaking himself to that 
itinerant life which he thenceforth led. 


lor the 
about the country as a traveling musician, 
] 


rood 


remainder of his days he went 


followed 


his 


mounted on a horse, and 


another by a servant, who earried 


on 
harp. Wherever he came, the gates of 
the nobility and gentry were thrown open 


to him. He was received with respect, 
and a high place at the table was assigned 
to him. It was during these peregr 

tions that Carolan composed those «airs 


which are still the delight of his ecountrv- 


men. He thought the tribute of a song 
due to every house in which he was en- 
tertained, and he never failed to pay it 
choosing for his subject either the head 


one of its loveliest 


of the family or some 


members. 


Kew men have manifested stronger 


evidences of a vigorous mind than Carolan: 


although at the same time it afforded the 
usual characteristics of a mind undisci- 


He is said to have 


predecessors in the 


pline d by cultivation 


all his 


OutstrIp pe d 


three species of composition used among 
the Irish; and although he omitted no 
opportunity of bestowing large, but not 


indiscriminate, praise upon his brothers in 
the tuneful art, he preferred Italian com- 
positions to all others. Habitually pious, 


and 
and 


{1 himself inspired i: 


Carolan never omitted daily prayer ; 
he fondly imagine 


composing some pieces of chureh 


his usual 


stvle of composition, were considered ex- 


which, however different from 


cellent This idea enhaneed his devotion 


music, 


aed 
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and thanksgiving ; and in this respect his | crevan. He became blind from the small- 
enthusiasm was harmless, and perhaps | pox at the age of three years, and at 
useful Ife had occasionally tried almost | twelve he began to learn the harp from a 
every style of music—the elegiac, the | woman. He acquired further mastery 
estive, the amorous, and the sacred: and | of the instrument under traveling harpers, 


he is said to have so much exeelled in | and at eighteen began to play for himself. 


sa 
u } 

each, that it is scarcely known to which | He traveled nine or ten years over differ- 
| parts of Ireland and Scotland. In ol 


I 
inecdotes illustrative of Carolan’s musical | age—and he lived to be very old—his 


his genius was best adapted. Of several | ent 


ibilities, the following is perhaps the most | memory dwelt upon many of the incidents 


striking of this peregrination, and some of them 

His fame as a musician having reached , have been printed? but as they tend little 
the ears of an eminent Italian musie-mas- | to the illustration of his blindness, we pass 
ter in Dublin, he devised a plan for putting | them over. [In his second trip to Scotland, 





his abilities to a very severe test. He in the year 174: ing at Edinburgh when 








singled out an elegant piece of musie in Prinee Charles, the Pretender, was there, 
he Italian style; but here and there he he was called into the great hall to play. 
either altered or mutilated it in such a At first he was alone, but four fiddlers 
manner that none but a real judge could afterward joined him. The tune called 
detect the alterations. Carolan, quite for was, “The king shall enjoy his own 
unaware that it was intended as a trial of | again.”” The most interesting accounts 
s skill, gave the deepest attention to the | of these and other of his early adventures, 
performer who played tl piece thus) with anecdote of the persons he came 
ltered in his presence. He then declared | across in his journeys, were readily given 
t to be an excellent piece of music ; but, | by himself to the narrator when he, had 
thre tonishment and satisfaction of the attained the advanced age of one hundred 
ompany, added humorously, “ But here | and eight years. The narrator,* who had 
1 the it limps and stumbles.” He | known him when himself a boy, called 
s then requested to rectify the errors, | his cabin in 1806, two years before his 
he accordingly d In this state | death. “ Sinee I saw him last, in 1787," 
ect sent back to Dublin; and ys the writer, “the wen at the back of 
| nm master no soone saw the his head sreatly increased d is now 
! ts than he cordially pronounced , hanging over his neck d oulders 
to be a true musical genius. | nearly as large as his head, from which 
Alt ( lan spoke | I ve lan eircums ice he cde ves his ] pellat ve, 
he wv lvanced in years |‘ The man with two heads General 
| kine sh, and expressed H t, who Is an admirer of music, sent 
ferently in that tongue. limner to take a drawing of him, which 
Ile died in 1738, in the sixty-eighth | cannot fail to be interesting, if it were only 
( of | e, and was interred in the | for the venerable expression of his meagre, 
‘ ch of Kil 1», Ardagh. No |b 1 countenance, and the symmetry ot 
( of th in which he | his tall, thin, but not debilitated person 
| continued to | I f d him lying on his back in bed, neat 
mw ti ( nd some of the the fire of his eabin; his family « nployed 
r r pe we have th in the usual way; his harp under the bed- 
rin { ‘his skull was | clothes, by which his head was covered 
ruished from those of othe ilso. When he heard my name he starte 
M promiscuously — seatt 1 | up, (being already dressed.) 1 seemed 
t ( yard, by a pertor re} ced to he t} und of my vorce, 
fi l, through which a long | which he said he b 1 to recollect He 
on lrawn.” sked for my children. whom I had brought 
\ t ar nf but still very | to see him, and he felt them ove nd over 
\ Denis HLampson, the he 1 ore fl ion, he b ed Go 
rind ba f Magilligan, who m 1 some that he had seen four ceneratw of th 
t be las | Sue ( tLe 
' os . : " nd — ; : vey M Sam I \ ) { l Une 
Ue IT ! Vas consid ble | t Miss Ower Lady 











BLIND MUSICIANS. 


name, and ended by giving the children 
his He then tuned old 
time-beaten harp, his solace and bed-fellow, 
and played with astonishing justness and 
The tunes he played were 
with a certain 


blessing. his 


good taste. 
his favorites ; 
elegance of manner, said at the same time: 
you 
music, and the tunes you used to ask for I 
have not the 
same which he played at the famous 
meeting of the harpers at Belfast, under 


and he, 


‘IT remember have a fondness for 


forgotten.’ These were 


the patronage of some amateurs of Irish 
music.* Mr. 
that town, had visited Hampson the year 
before, taking notes of his tunes and his 
manner of playing, which was in the best 
To the blind 1 


bard said 
and unbecoming self- 


old style. him 
with honest 
esteem: ‘ When I played the old tunes, not 
another harper could play after me.’ ” 
Hampson died at the advanced age of 
A few hours 


not 


one hundred and ten years. 
before his death he tuned his harp, that it 
might be in readiness to entertain some 
company who were expected to pass that 

However, he felt the 
approach of death, and calling his family 
around him, resigned his breath without a 


way shortly after. 


struggle, being in perfect pessession of 
his faculties to the Jast moment of his ex- 
istence. 

“Tne 
in the grave,” was 
} 


last of our bards now sleeps cold 
the ery which arose 
eath became known. 

but it is 


when his « 

It may be generally, not 
familiarly known, that the great master, 
the last 


he became 


HANDEL, was himself blind in 
vears of his life. In 1751 
alarmed by a disorder in his eyes, which 


he was told was a cataract. From that 
moment his usual flow of spirits forsook 
him, and seareely left him patience in that 
crisis of his disorder in which he might 
An 
he submitted proved unsuccessful, and he 

length told that for the remainder 
of his days a relief from pain in his visual 


operation to which 


hope for relief. ] 


was al 


organs was all that could be hoped for. 
Notwithstanding his dejection, and the 


forlorn condition to which he was reduced, 
At this meeting there was one harper who 


had never seen Carolan, nor was taught directly 
by any person who had an opportunity of copy- 


ing from him, who had acquired upward of a 
hundred of his tunes, which he said constituted 
but a very inconsiderable part of the whole 
number. This shows the fertile genius of that 


extraordinary person. 


Vou. II, No. 1.—D 


Bunting, the musician of 


41 


which precluded him from any longer con- 


ducting his oratorios, he applied his mind 
to the altered arrangements which this 
new condition of circumstances involved, 
and the oratorios continued to be performed 
even to the Lent season in which he died, 
with no other apparent omission than that 
of his own accompaniment upon the harp- 
sichord; for the rich flow of his faney 
always supplied him with subjects for 
extempore voluntaries on the organ, and 
his hand never lost the power of executing 
73 It 


says the 


whatever his invention suggested. 
was a most affecting spectacle,” 
writer of his biography, “ to see the vener- 
able musician whose efforts had so long 
charmed the ear of a discerning audience, 
led to the front of the stage, in order to 
make an obeisance of acknowledgment to 
When Smith 
played the organ, during the first year of 
Handel’s blindness, the oratorio of ‘ Sam- 
son’ was performed, and Beard sang, with 


the enraptured multitude. 


creat feeling : 

‘Total eclipse—no sun, no moon 3 

All dark amid the blaze of noon.’ 
The recollection that Handel had set these 
words to music, with the view of the blind 
composer, then sitting by the organ, af- 
fected the audience so forcibly, that many 
persons present were moved even to 
tears.” 

Among the blind musicians of England, 
the highest name is undoubtedly that ot 
Joun Strantey. He was born in 1715 
and at two years of age totally lost his 
sight by falling on a marble hearth with a 
China basin in his hand. At the age of 
seven, he first began to learn music, his 
friends thinking that it was likely to amuse 
him, but not supposing that it was possible 
for him, cireumstanced as he was, to make 
His first was 
Reading, a scholar of Dr. 
organist of Hackney ; and when his father 


master 
Blow’s and 


it a profession. 


found that he not only received great pleas- 
ure but 
progress in it, he placed him with Dr. 


from music, had made a rapid 
Green, under whom he studied with great 
diligence, and with the sueecess by which 
diligence is always rewarded. So early as 
ateleven years of age he obtained the situa- 
tion of organist at All Hallows, Bread- 
street ; and in 1726, at the age of thirteen, 
was elected organist of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, in preference to a great number 
of candidates. In 1734 the Benches of 


the Inner Temple elected him one of theiz 
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and these two honorable musi- 


organists 


cal stations he retained to his death. At 


a later period he was appointed master of 


the King’s band. Few musical men, even 


n possession of sight, have spent a more 
active life in every branch of the art than 
Stanley ; for he was not only a very able 


ind accurate performer, but a natural and 
agreeable composer, and an intelligent in- 
After the death of Handel, he, 
in conjunction Mr. Smith, 
Handel afte r he he 
to superintend the performanc« 
during Lent; 

had retired, he carried them on in 


ith Mr. Linley till 


structor. 


with (who had 





issisted blind,) 


same 

] 1 
undertook 
of the oratorios and, after 
Smith 


conjunction w Within 


two years of his death, which took place 
on the 19th of May, 1786. On the 27th, 
his remains were interred in the new 


burial-ground of St. Andrew’s; and on the 


following Sunday, instead of the usual 


voluntary, a solemn dirge, and, after ser- 


Redeemer liveth,” 


vice, “ | know that my 
were, with great J ety, given upon 
that organ at which the deceased had for 
so many yt Ss pres led 

Besides various compositions for the 
organ. Mr. Stanley was the author of two 


oratorios—Jephthah, which was written in 


L757 ind Zimri, which was performed 
it Covent Garden during the first season 
ee ni cement of the oratorios there. 
1D Alcock, who had been a pupil of 
Stanley weaks of his scientific knowl- 
in the highest terms Ile says that 

most of the musicians of the day contrived 
to make his acquaintance, which they 
ound much to their advantage nd it was 


irty or hiity organist t the alt Walling 

o he last voluntary. Handel him- 

self was frequently seen at both these 

ee ‘In short savs Dr Aleock, 

iust be confessed that his exte npore 

vi it ies were 1n mitable, and his tast 
1 composition wonderful.” 


In proof of his masterly management of 
when, at the 


le Deums, 





f 
~ 





found t t the organ was half a not 

oo sh for the other instruments, he 
ithe t the | st prem dit: tion tral posed 

he whole piece; and this with as much 
facility and address as could have been 

‘ } » 7 ] { } 

man fested Vv one possessed Of sig it. 
Chis was the more remarkable, sinee the 


key into which it was transposed, (that of 


C sharp major,) from having seven sharps 
in the clef, is so exceedingly difficult that 
it is scarcely ever made use of. It is 
probable there was not then in the kingdom 
any performer who would have aitempted 


it, even though he had previously taken the 


trouble of writing out the whole part. 

It was not only in music that Stanley 
excelled. In general accomplishment and 
in acuteness he is one of the most remark- 


His 


playing at 


able blind men on record. favorite 


amusements were billiards, 


‘ missisipl, skittles, shufile-board—at 
which games, for which sight seems very 


necessary, he usually beat his competitors. 
Dr. Aleock, who was a stranger to London 
when first apprenticed to Stanley, states 
his first 


him the 


that one of proceedings was to 


show wav through the private 
streets of Westminster, the intricate pas- 


sages ol the city % nd villages, 
both on horseback 


the adjacant 


The same 


and on foot. 


person remembers to have heard him play 
very correctly all Corelli's and Geminiani’s 


twelve solos. He had so correct an 


forgot the 


ear, 


that he never voice of a person 


he had once heard speak. An instance 


is given in which he recollected the voice 


of a person he had not heard for twenty 


and who then accosted him in a 


ye ars, 
voice.” If 


feigned 


seated at tabl 


twenty people were 


; t} } 1A ld lr . 
together, he would address 


them all in regular order, without their 


situations being previously known to him. 


Riding on horseback was one of 


favorite exerc! , although it would see m 


very dangerous one for the blind, and 
toward the close of his life, when he lived 


in Ki pping forest and wished to give his 


friends an airing, he would take them the 
pleasantest road, and point out the most 
agreeable prospects. Ile played at whist 


Mach 


with the 


with great readiness and judgment. 


ecard was marked at the corner 


point of a needle but these marks were 





so delicately fine, as searcely to be dis- 

This seems to no wi ilty 
W tl t] blind. I t rit I ll | t Ts 
to < l ? pr al indi When @ 
wy to her i s lnot b ! 

I On her first arrival she 

speal t me persons on the green, 
nd her na i cert yet transpired, 
when an old t halt blind ma who 
sat in fi f s( 1 all of us by 
suddenly ‘ i 


i a ve ry ‘ rer Voice — 
“Ts that C. M. that I hear?” mentioning an 


eased to bear 




















INFLUENCE 


any person not previously ap- 


them. His han 


prized of 


1 was generally 


was not 


uncom- 


aon for him to complain of the party that 


ley We lious in sorting the cards. 
[fe could tell the precise time by a watch. 
[fe knew the number of persons in a room 
vhen he entered would direct his voice 
o each person in particular—even to 


angers after they had once spoken; and 
me who W abs nt, and 


In a word, his 


co 
conceptions of youth, beauty, symmetry, 
id shape, were, for a person in his con- 
tion, truly wonderful attainments. So 
cel ind SuSsC¢t ptible was his ear, that 
hi s able to accompany any lesson with 
1orough bass, though he had never heard 
t before; thu uticipating the harmony 
efore the chords were sounded, and ac- 
mnpanving in a manner suitable to its 
*ter 
ar 
INFLUENCE OF CLOTHING ON THE 


SKIN. 


nTY 
Li 
must be i} 


l’ is a fact which be ap 
every one, that clothing, in it 


parent to 
elf, has 
but 








» proy y of bestowing heat, is 
chiefly useful in preventing the dispersion 
of t my e of the body, and, in some 
nstanees, in defending it from that of the 

vosphert ‘This power of preserving 

ie to the same principle, whatever 

‘ nt may assume, whether 
| ing of birds and animals, 

( th he most beautiful and elegant 
s of human manufacture. In every 

‘ase it is the power which the coverings 
| é f detaining in their meshes atmos- 
pheric air that is the cause of their warmth. 

We have n exemplification of this 

inciple in the lightness of all articles 
of WwW m clothing, as compared with 
fleece of wool, or th h 
Int t d ck 0 hie 
1 iulation of warm 
ce y covering that defends them, alike 

mm the temperature of the water, and 

mm conta The furs from the 
piercing re ns of the North, which we 
| i ily as articles of dress, are, to 
t mals they invest, so many distinct 

pheres of warm air, and the same 
winciple is carried out in the clothing of 


man Our garments retain a stratum of 


tl] rT 
air kept constantly warm 


bv its contact 


OF CLOTHING ON THE HEALTH OF THE SKIN. 
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with the body, and as the external tem- 
the 


number of layers by which the person 18 


perature diminishes, we increase 


enveloped. Kivery one is_ practically 


aware that a loose dress is much warmer 


iat fits close, that a loose glove 
that a 


manner, 


than one t 
tht one, and 


l 


the 


IS Warmer than a Ul 


loose boot or shoe, In same 


bestows greater warmth than one of s 


dimensions. ‘lhe explanation is obvious ; 
the loose dress incloses a thin stratum of 
ot 
at is required is that the 
t] upper part 


the 
warm air and 


tight dré 


+} 
i 


air, which the ss is incapable 


doing, and all 


} 


drt ss should be closed at 


prevent the dispersion of th 


the ventilating current which would be es- 
rhe 


dress in this climate consists of three lay- 


tablished from below. 


male summer 


ers, Which necessarily include two strata 


of atmospheric air; that of females con- 


tains more; and, in the winter scason, we 


increase the number te four, five, or six. 


As the purpose of additional layers of dress 


is to maintain a series of strata of warm 


air within our clothes, we should, in going 


i 





from a warm room into a cold, put on our 


detensive coverings some little time pre- 


viously, in order that the strata of air 





which we carry with us may be sufficiently 


heat of the room, and m 





warmed by the 
not be in need of borrowing from our bodies. 


Otherwise we must walk briskly in order 


to yply heat, not only to keep up the 


su} 
warmth of the strata of atmosphere nearest 


but also to furnish which 
1a: " 


additional 


ourselves, those 
« ar Geiall mana her 
we have artificially made by our 


coverings. When we have been for 


the 


some 


time in air, if we could examine the 


temperature or climate between the several 


laye rs of our ¢ 


thermometer 





conveye I from 


These observations on dress have refer- 
number s of which the 


covering is com but they are equally 
jicable to the texture of the garment 
materials employed by man 
icture of lis attire, are all of 
1eat—that is to 


tendeney to conduet 


in the manuf; 
' 


i 1 ot i 


them bad conductors 
little 
x remove the heat from the body ; 
to 


what they receive ; hence they are speedily 


say, they have 


but 


on the contrary. are disposed retain 


i 
warmed, and, once warm, preserve their 
for a lengthened period, and 
to the 
also bad conductors of 


temperature 


convey the sensation of warmth 


hand. They are 
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electricity, and on this account become 


sources of safety in a thunder-storm. 
Thev are all derived from the organie 
world some from the vegetabie, and some 
from the animal kingdom: for instance, 
hemp and flax are the fibers of | irticular 
ts, while cotton is the covering of the 
lefa plant. Silk, wool, hair, feathers, 
ind leather, are animal pr nductions ; of 
these materials, the first five are chiefly 
er loved s 2a ticles of elothin r. and in 
order to be fitted for that purpose, are spun 
into threac ind then woven into a tis- 
ue of various degrees of fineness and 
closeness. It is evident that this tiss: 
will have the effect of retaining a quantity 








of 


ita of at- 


r proportioned to the size Its 


hes; hence, besides the st1 


prisoned between the different 





rticles of clothing, each article is, in itself, 

the depository of an atmosphe re of its own. 

Chick textures are warmer than thin 

ones made of th same mate rial, because 
of air retained in their meshe 


see illustrated in blankets 


creater, as we 


l woolen garments. 
lo the inhabitants of cold climates, feath- 
ers are a source of peculiar comfort, but, 


from their bulk, are not easily convertible 

» body rments 
Linen is a bad conductor and bad radi- 
itor. On this account it is that, despite 
its excellence in other particulars, it feels 
cold when it touches the skin. From the 
porosity of its fiber, it is very attractive of 
moisture, and when the body perspires, it 
absorbs the perspiration actively, and dis- 
which in a dry state is held 


place s the arr. 


within meshes : so that in place of an 


of dry air, it becomes the 


itaining a layer of moisture. 


Now vat one of the best conductors 
of heat, and removes it so rapidly from 
the body, as to cause a ceneral chill But 
th not all; the moisture in the tissue 
of the linen has so great a capacity and 
tt n for heat, that it continues to rob 





the f more: re of that element, 
intil the whole of the fluid is evaporated. 

ese circumstance have caused the 
entire bandonment of linen as a covering 
next the skin, in hot climates, where the 
apparel must be necessarily thin. But in 
tem rate and cold elimates we get over 
the inconvenience by wearing over the 
linen a woolen or leather cove r in the 
winter, and a cotton or thin woolen in 


sulnmer. 
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BRONZES—HOW THEY ARE MADE. 


] N a former article we spoke of the proce 


¢ } 
ess oft producing a 


marble statue 


t k of bronzes. 


now propose to spea 
Bronze is essentially a compound of 
copper and tin, which metals appear 


have been the earliest know 


Copper is not unfrequently 


among 


found in i 


te. and fit for immediate uss 





and tin, though not so met with, often or 
curs near the surface, and its ore is easily 
reduced. These metals, though neithe 
of them possesses the hardness requisite 


ther for domestic 


to have beer 


hard ning e& 


r making instruments el 


or Waril purposes, appear 
enpable of 





other by combination; the bronze, which 


1S the result of this com! ination, ! 


of 
cording to the pi 


be 


consis 
different ] 
irposes to which it is 1 


ing roportions of them, ac 
applied. 
Bronze 


sible than copper ; it 


and more ft 


»} 
ul 


is always harder 


| 
ie 


is highly malle: 


when it contains 85 to 90 per cent. of 


copper; tempering increases its mall . 
ity; it oxvdizes very slowly even in moist 
air, and hence its application to so many 


sity of bronze Is 


The der 





pury oOses, \ 
Ways greater than that of the mean of the 
metals which compose it : for example, an 


alloy of 100 parts of copper and 12 parts 


specific gravity 8.80, wherea 


of tin is of 

] y 
r ealeulation it would be only 8.63. 
The 
bronzes Is acquire d bv 


earbonic 


hue that distinguishes ancient 


oreen 


oxydation and the 


and the 


effect of the fine 


vance 


combination with acid ; 


mocerns, to imitate the 


antique works, sometimes as 


by artificial means, usually 


Y 


i » 
washing the surface with anaecid. Vasari 


yroeess 


artists 


alludes to this practice among the 


of his time, and to the means they adoy 


to produce a brown, a blaek, or a g@ 


color in their bronze. 

Bronze was well known to the ancient 
Amone the 
] 


remains of bronze works o 


} 


f i. 


art found in Egypt, none are of “ce di- 
mensions, Many specimens of bronze 
vorks found in India ara doubtless ver: 


Homer, arms. 


alwa 


In 


are 





seribed 


h ips copper alone, which it is possible they 


| y 
had some means of tempering and harden- 
ing, The art of castine statues seems ti 
have been first practiced in Asia Minor, 


Greeet 


called, being then prob- 

















BRONZES—HOW 


] + 
DLY LO 


undertake such 


uncivilized to 


works. The first and most simple process 


among the Greeks, appears to have been 
r-work, in which | I 


imps ot ie ma- 





P 
t 

into the propos d form: 

ind when the work was too large to be 


made of one plece, seve ral wer shay ed, 
ind the different parts fitted and fastened 
together by means of pins or keys. 

asting in regular 


The art of metal- 
Id known 


y, though its adoption 1p Kur 


molds W undoubtediy 


very ear- 


s probably of a comparatively 


its progress was evidently marked by thre 











listinct stages. The first was 
} , 
i tal, either as solid ham: 
piat The next was ec 
? . : 
motd or torm, the statue being of cou 7 
nade solid I'he last stage was casting it 
! 4) 
1 \ 
eem to have been extremely ete e in 
i¢ sele evlon Gd COMposition Ol onze 
i i Vill a t 
, , 
id they seem so to have had a method 
of running or welding various metals to- 


rether, by which they vere enabled to 
ffect of natural 


that 


more or 


color. Some works are deseribed 


vere remarkable for the success which 


tended this curious and, to us, unattain- 
e process. ‘They also tinted or painted 
l ronze with t! une VIew of more 
le y imitating nature. Pliny states that 
ere were three sorts of the Corinthian 
{ a 
OnZ tine lit ealled 





from th 


hich mixed with the copper; the 
cond had a greater proportion of gold; 
Ul Iw compo ed of ¢ jual quantities 


the different metals. 


Che Romans never attained 


1enee n the arts ol design. l 

ries tatues were executed for them by 
1 ar { Rome, ho vel Was 

ward filled with a prodigious numbé 
f worl ( tt best st hools ol Greece; 
da of that country, unable to meet 
Vitil employment at home, settled at 
tome Zenodorus executed some mag- 
iifiee works in the time of Nero. But 
Pliny, who lived in the reign of Vespasian, 
its the deeline of the art, and the 

it of skill of the irtists. in his time 
The prae of gilding bronze statue 
es not seem to have é led till taste 


THEY ARE MADE. 


downward by a 
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had much deteriorated. The practice of 
art among the Romans declining rapidly, 
few int 


and with but rruptions, ceases to 
j 


interest us about A. D. 200. In the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, at the taking 
read that some of 


of Constantinople, we 
of the 


the finest 
i +} 


were destroyed for the 


works ancient masters 


mere value of the 
Among the few works saved are 


the celebrated bronze hors¢ 


mm tal. 
which now 
decorate the exterior of the church of St. 
Mark at Venice. 


Passing over the int 1 


rmediate age of 
‘ism, we arrive at the epoch of the 
Pisani 
fif- 
bronze 


revival of art in Italy, under the 
| fourteenth and 


The celebrated 


ites of the Baptistery at Florence, by 
which M. Angelo said were fit 
tes of Paradise, are among the 


kable works of the time. In 


more remal 
the succeeding century we find Guglielmo 
della Porta practicing the art with great 


; and he is distinguished by Vas- 
| 


adopting a mode of casting tha 


lered guite original, in executing 


was consildaere j 
The metal, 





his colossal statue of Paul IIT. 
when run from the furnace, was carried 


I duct, and then admitted 
to the under side or bottom of the mold, 


and thus, acted upon by a superior pres- 
sure, as ina common fountain, was forced 
upward till the mold was entirely filled. 
It is this process that the 
mold should be kept in a state of 


heat, in order that the metal may not cool 


necessary in 
great 


before the whole is run. But among the 


artists who are celebrated for their skill 
sting, Benvenuto Cellini holds 
there 


lections that cannot boast some specimens 


in bronze-c: 





a distinguished rank are few col- 
- productions, while the larger 
that remain, particularly at Flor- 
ence, prove that his high reputation was 
not undeserved. 


] 


lox 
was allowed 


In his process, the metal 
once from the fur- 
the 


to flow a 
the channels or ducts of 
The modern practice of the English, 
lian, and German artists does 
not differ mate 
that of the 

Before 


it is necessary that a model of it be pre- 


rially in its principle from 


earlier Italians. 


any article ean be cast in metal 


pared. ‘The models must be made of va- 


rious substances: clay or wax, or sand 
with clay, are those usually employed ; 


but they may also be | 


made of wood, stone, 
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or any other material. Upon those models 


molds must be made. ‘These are com- 


monly composed of plaster of Paris, mixed 
with brick-dust, sometimes sand, or sand 
of 


nd brass work 


with a mixture cow-hair. For molds 


for lron a vt llowish sharp 





sand is preferred, which is prepared by 
mixing it with water and then rolling it on 
flat board till it is well kneaded and fit 
10 If the artiele is eylindrical, o1 
of a form that admits of it, 1t is molded 
ind east in two ]} ces hese two parts 
e then earefully joined together, and the 
edges or seams carefully cleaned. ko 
the smaller class of works, instead of run- 
nin he metal at once from a large fur- 
nace earthen erueible I > into 
which tl metal is thrown In sm Ly eces 
1 ¢ rte is placed nastrong heat l 
cl tove, and as the metal is melted 
al more is added till e vessel Is 
{ | It ] then lifted out by me is Ol 
Iron ment dapted to the purpose, 
nd the m lis poured from it into t 
molds, 1 wieh eh nel ( ducts ft 
I ( t have been previo Vo maa 
I tl lifferent v s of casting, 
mention been m fo n which a 
core sed The ¢ , its name d 
I 3 a part or portion situated w 
{ DO f the cast ; and its purpose Is to 
form center to the work, > hich the 
t K 0 Ss ) [ 0 lie il may 
v ited. In eorir the mold firs 
made complete nto this, clay ¢ iX, O 
ny other fit substance or material, is then 
jueezed or pressed in a layer of uniform 
thiekne n large works 3s usually 
from half 1 inch to an ineh thick Ih 
i ’ e) { nts the met ¥ t mot i. 
l | ts, 18s then put togetie the above 
I tioned layer being left within it, and 
; o the open sp f n the center a com- 
on ( lly of plaster of Paris with 
the I 3; mixed with it) is intro- 
cl ] 1 | to adh to the elav or 
W he s filled ) This is 
cor lit yften made to oceupy 
| 
tine t ( of the mold. When 
t or mold is taken to 
prece t mat | which h been 
lil { Lt Yt metal removed. 
Th mol en 1 put care fully to 
ethe ound its core or nucleus. the two 
portions being ed from contact by 
ps and | operly arranged for that 
purpose he Ith ld nd core ( a 
to diss ( mols ‘ nd ta ( ylds 
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Chan 


nels or ducts are made for the entrance o 


are strengthened with iron hoops. 


the melted metal, and others are als 


pe as the 


made for allowing the air to « sea] 


melted metal enters the mold; these are 


called vents. With resp 





mold, it is only important to secur 

sufficient inclination of plane from 

mouth of the furnace to the mold th 
the metal may run easily and uninterrupt 
edly, and not have time to grow cool an 
theretore sluggish. ‘lhe usual method 1 
bronze works of large size is to burv the 
mold in a pit a little below the level « 
the furnace, and by ramming sand fir 

round it to insure its nol he ing atlect | ) 
any sudden or violent shock, or by the 
we it of the metal running into it. Wher 
everyl ng is ready, and the m ul foun 
to be in a state fit for running, the orifice 


or mouth of the furnace 


plugged with clay d sand) 18 opene 
when the metal descends, and in a fev 
minutes the mold is filled. The metal is 
allowed to run till it overtlows the mouths 
of the channels into the mold. ‘The 
work is then left to cool, after which th 
mold is scraped or knocked off, and 
east ul rooes the neces y process 
(such l eiea ne, chasi ye.) to re 1¢ 





always cast solid. The model is made 
round a nucleus of wood called a spindle 
and the mold of loam and sand made ov: 
it When this is perfeetly dry, the mod 
ind spindle within are removed, and the 


mold IS WE I] dr ed or bake l. 


for casting, it is placed uprig! 


and the metal is allowed to run into it till 
filled. \\ hat 1s called a dead-he id is |e 


at the upper and smaller, or mouth end ot 
the gun, which presses the metal dow 


and prevents its becoming porous as 


After a 
knocked off, and the gun is read 


id 1s 


and cools. few days th 
moid 1s 


for finishing. he dead-he 


otf, and the boring, which is an operation 
re l ng great care, 1S ellecte | 

After the foundu e metal east i 
often f hed by chasing, burnishing, la¢ 
( Ing, plating, o ilding 

One of th irgest eylinders, east and 
bored in iron, is that employed at the Mo 
tvn collie n Flintshire It was mad 
t the H Foundery at Wigan, in 1845 
It i 17 { lo S ! { i itil 





ect to placing the 











AN OLD NEW-YEAR’S POEM. 


diameter; it weighs 22 tons; and the 
quantity of metal brought to a liquid state 
for the purpose of casting was 30 tons. 

A silver statue was cast at Paris in 
1850. In the preceding year M. Pradier 


at the Luxembourg a bronze 
statue of Sappho, which was much admir- 
for 


; statue was prepared In 1850, 


exhibited 


ed its beauty ; and a silver copy of 


thi as a 
prize for a sort of Art Union lottery. The 


to M. 


many beautiful speci- 


intrusted Simonet, 


i 


founding was 


who has _ producec 


mens in this department of art. The 
weight of silver used was about four thou- 
sand ounces. 

The largest cast statue of recent times 





is the allegorical figure of Bavaria, placed 
in front of the Ruhmeshalle on the The- 
resien meadow near Munich. ‘The figure 
is 63 feet high, and stands on a granite 
base 30 feet high; so that the wreath held 
in the uplifted hand of the figure is nearly 
100 feet from t yund. A winding 
stal se | Is en ely » the interior of 
the stat It is said that no fewer than 
twenty-six musicians were placed within 


the head of the st I 


the inauguration. 


itue 
The Ie 

finger, 38 inches, will give 
The 


great sculptor Schwanthaler, 


the occasion of 


On 


th of the fore- 


an idea of the 


of the stat 


the 


SIZE le. tatue was mod- 


eled by 


who hastened his death by his intense ap- 
The 


plication to it. founding or casting 





was intrusted to Stiglmayer; but, as he 
also died, the work was carried out to a 
Sl ssful completion by his pupil Ferd- 
inand Miller. ‘The statue was cast in 
many pieces, one of which required 380 


ewt. of molten bronze! 


<> +. 


WINTER. 








nid leaf 
i L if les ats 

I noun rude 1 hoar 
| ] les 

| k dl lat nee m 
How | ht in y der bower 

he s til pl *"d! 
How beautiful wa rub and flower 

And |] colonnade ! 
Tr , : 7) 
L} un u shing rill 

iy l n the ! 
I ire t s ing still 

st 


The 


And iris-tinted diadems 


hath hung its gems 
branches bare, 


A 


i 
pon the 


The forest-monarchs wear. 
But cold, O deadly cold, 
The prism-li colors glow, 












he purple, crimson, and the gold, 
That make the glittering show. 
Yet m iny an omen bright 
Doth i inter bring, 
It weareth on its bosom white 
The promise of the spring. 


Far up the s twines 
1") 
And bo 

And laurels ever green. 


le 


5 fin 


} 
le 


iv 


vy ss sheen, 
ral . 
aly YX 


ise the tapering pines, 


Hark! how the wild winds ris¢ 
The eddying currents sigh 
Adown the forest corridors, 


] 


And vibrate through the sky. 


os 


AN OLD NEW-YEAR’S POEM. 
The “ Notes 
gives the following antique poem from 


the fly-leaf of an old book. 
appropriate to the month, but a gem of its 


+ 


London and Queries” 


It is not only 


kind :— 


1 
1 


| Though I be 
But I 


yet will I make hard shift, 


ift.: 
gilt: 


will send my God a new 

Nor myrrhe nor frankincense 
Can I dispense, 

ld 


yeares 


Nor gold of Ophir 
Is in my cofer ; 
With uth I haue so small acquaintance as 
I scarce know tinne from siluer, gold from 
brass¢ 


ill rubyes, emeralds greene, 


phires, sparkling diamonds I haue seene, 
Y« 


t neuer yet did touch 
Or gt 
Nor pearie 
Are in my chamber ; 

These things are in my mind, but neuer yet 


Voucl 


mme or ouche, 


nor amber 


isaf’d to lodge within my cabinet. 


‘““My euer lieuing euer louing King 


Yet shall from me receiue a better thing; 
For princes diademes, 

Flaming with gemmes, 

With richesse drest 

Of east and west, 
Match not this gift, wch if my God shall owne, 
I’ll not change lots with him that weares a 

crowne, 


nitence made new and cleane, 


ope, 





and loue, must be my 





My God y* didst not slight 
Th 


widowes mite, 
nt of 


f thi 


erie 


I 


cive but what before was Thine, 
ken out of Thine 


owne mine.” 
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o_O \ITRAQEA forever eclipsed by suicide, insanity, or 
MENTAL DISEASES. | 


1d10CY :—— 


BYRON—SCOTT—LELAND, 


\ MONG the causes which operate most flow, 


influentially in exciting social aberra- A®¢ Switt! silane a 
ns. or +t} 1O< lonhted Intermediately bet e] the states t 
tions, one Of the most potent Is, undoubted I meaiately between tit at oO 
] the over-stimulated, over-worked, ir- perfect vigor and complete disorganiza- 
rularly-developed mind. It is a law of tion, thet al Various phases of me ntal 
nature that health, ease, and order shall , disorder, more distressing, perhaps, to the 


spring from labor, or from due use of the | subject than even total extinction. No 
organs according to their appointed fune- man feels mere acutely than the man of 
tions. ‘This is universal. ‘The “ primal letters, or the subject of prolonged intel- 
curse”? is thus converted into a blessing. lectual labor, that state of mind in which 


In all creation, the due and regular per- every eflort of thought is wearisome, and 





‘e of the allotted duties is reward- every o yect of thought 1s seen through a 
pleasing sensations, strength, and medium of gloom, anxiety, and dread. 
the undue and irregular, by pain, ‘To such, existence is really a burden too 
feeblen deformity. This law holds heavy to be borne; and the endurance of 
good of the psychical as well as the phys- life, under these circumstances, is proba- 
ical, of the moral as well as the material. bly as heroic an effert of fortitude as the 
“'Through much tribulation ye shall in- endurance of a erucl martyrdom. The 
herit the kingdom,” is a profound truth, biographies of distinguished authors con- 
vhether that empire be corporeal power tain many touching instances of this 
ind beauty, or mental power and virtue. kind. 
Ifere labor, however, is not thus rewarded. Another result of mental toil is seen, 
It must be we ll directed, in harmony with not in the disorg nization of the fiber of 
e nm ind powers of the individual— the brain so much as in the wearing out 
reneral, egards e use of the organs, of the vascular system. [very effort of 
ot partial. Ixcessive labor in one thought is accompanied by an expendi- 
sel ve direction produces corpore al ae- ture of living materi al. The supply ol 
formity and mental obliquity. Justas the this material is through the blood; hence 
nursery-maid becomes the subject of spinal the blood is sent in greater quantity to 


curvature and deformity, from the ex- the brain in thought; and when the in- 





clusive use of the right arm in earrying creased demand is constant, an increase in 
her precious burden, so the man of thought, the vascular capacity of the brain becomes 
who directs the energies of his powerful necessary, and is provided by the adaptive 
intellect to one subject or class of subjects, reaction of the organism. During the 
becomes mentally deformed. His judg- earlier periods of life this development of 
ment becomes one-sided, to 1 aun ex- the blood-vessels only ministers to the 
pi ive CGermanism, or even imbecile; vigor of the intellectual action; but when 
his manners bizarre, his conduct eccentric. the decline of life commences, and the 
It thus that the eccentricities of men wea | tear of previous years shows it- 
of genius are manifested, even to a_ self, the inereased vascularity is a source 
proverb. of danger, and lays the foundation for those 


Che evils of excessive study generally, diseases which depend upon congestion of 


ind not simply in one exclusive direction, the brain. Hence it is that apoplexy and 
man t themseives in morbd { conditions palsy so frequently terminate the live s of 
of the organ of thought, which, reaeting great thinkers and writers. Henee, also, 
1 tl mind elf, disorder its manifesta- — the proclivity of the literary ind intellectual 
Ifenee, it has often been observed el ss to suffer fatally from tho fevers 

v1 ow the bounds are between ere nd other diseases which attack the brain 
ius 1 ma ( ire ently the in preference to le lmportant organs ; 

I n breaks down under the strain to and hence the distre ing, sudden, and 
vhich it is subjected Hence it is that premature deaths of men of genius, from 
many itelleetual iS fave urisen in causes and diseases apparently trivial. 
brightness, and set inclouds and darkness; In some individuals, particularly those 
have illumine Lire ( \ i ! ning With Coe ais e of the heart and 
r mid VY; en been | , vascular system gives way at 














MENTAL DISEASES. 


Oonee, 


and inflammation or apoplexy, epi- 
The 


Prussia, 


lepsy or acute mania, supervenes. 
prime ministers of Austria and 

I the 
succumbed to the overstrain of their 


during recent revolutionary period, 
both 
material organ. Count Brandenburgh, of 


died of inflammation of the brain, 
Prince 


Prussi i, 
after 


Schwartzenburgh, of Austria, perished in 


only a very short illness ; 
a moment, of apoplexy. 

‘These various modifications of the men- 
tal condition are by no means the abso- 
lutely necessary results of mental labor. 
of 


existS a predisposition to 


the greater studious men 
1 


iay 


majority 


there alre 





ce rel “al a 0 else these are or 
have been present. ‘This is manifested 
in various ways. In Scott and Byron, 


the deformity of the foot and leg, (talipes,) 


of which they were the subject, indicated 
tha nervous attack occurred during 
intra-uterine life, of a paralytic or spas- 
modiec character Such an occurrence 
is apt to be accompanied by modifica- 
tions of the mental characteristics; in 
some ist ces, | downt chit idiocey—this 
when the ic attack has been severe, 





and the deformity great; in others, by ec- 
of 


-and this when there is 


eentricity, linpetuosity temper, Way- 


wardness, genius 
only a slight deformity, as a slight squint, 
twist the foot, &c. 
child, a temper sullenly passionate. 


ron had, as a 
In 


ot By 
sli Cuse, 
of th 
of temper, were derived from his parents. 


the proclivity to irregular action 





nervous system, and the peculiarity 
His parental ancestors were remarkable 
for their eccentricities, irregular passions, 


and daring recklessness; and his mother 


was liable to ungovernable outbursts of 
temper and feeling. With such parentage, 
and so constituted, it is not remarkable 
that Byron fell so early. It is not with- 


out a feeling of melancholy that we have 
pursued Moore’s account of his last mo- 


; for the gifted biographer himself 





men 
became subsequently the victim of his ar- 


his own glorious faculties were 


dor, and 
mental, thoug 
Writing of Byron, he 


extinguished by 1 not cor- 


ren] 
port dl, 


death. 
states :— 

* The 
at all times pursued respecting diet—his 


he al- 


capricious course which he 


long fastings—his expedients for t 


layment of hunger—his occasional ex- 
cesses in the most unwholesome food— 
and, during the latter part of his resi- 
dence in Italy, his indulgence in the 


| ciple in him should so 


| should have had—as he himself d 
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use of spirituous beverages—all these 
could not be otherwise than hurtful 
and undermining to his health. 

When to all this we add the wasteful 
wear of spirits and strength, from the 
slow corrosion of sensibility, the warfare 
of the passions, and the workings of a 
mind that allowed itself no Sabbath, it is 
not to be wondered at that the vital prin- 


soon have burnt 
out; or that, at the age of thirty-three, he 
lrearily 
expresses it—‘ an old feel.’ ‘To feed the 
flame, the all-absorbing flame of his genius, 

} 


the whole powers of his nature, physical 


| aS We ll as moral, were sacrificed—to pre- 


| cide. 
| 





sent the grand and costly conflagration to 
the world’s eyes, in which, 


set on fire, 


. but ruin’d him !”” 


ring like a palace 


Giitt 





Ilis clory, whi 


The fever of which Byron died, displayed 
its fatal effects principally on the cere- 
Whether the 
which was practiced for his cure was 


brum. copious bleeding 
judicious or not, we do not pretend to de- 
We can affirm generally, however, 
that men and women so constituted sel- 
The fate of the 
lamented Malibran comes to our remem- 
Byron’s 


dom bear bleeding. 


branee, as we record protest 
against the depletion which was practiced 
in his case. Referring to the opinion, as 
expressed by Dr. Reid in his essays, to 
the effect, “ that less slaughter is effeeted 
by the lance than the he 


served: “ Who is nervous, if | am not? 


lancet,” ob- 
And do not those other words of his, too, 
apply to my case, where he says, that 
drawing of blood from a nervous patient is 
like loosening the cords of a musical in- 
strument, whose tones already fail for want 
of sufficient tension? Even before this 
illness, you yourself know how weak and 
irritable I had become; and bleeding, by 
increasing this state, will ‘inevitably kill 
me.” We believe it is now thoroughly es- 
tablished among al] judicious practitioners, 
that patients who have great cerebral ac- 
tivity, not only do not bear bleeding well, 
but have their lives endangered by loss of 
blood. We 
amples, if it were not a painful and in- 
task to select We 


assert with great ee rtainty, however. that 


could refer to warning ex- 


vidious them. can 


the pabulum rite must not be rashly with- 


drawn from the over-worked mind. 


Perhaps there is no more touching and 








gical history than that 





the phenomena of mental 
ily decline, amid which 


mighty magician of the 


\ l back t t t 
oped, at last, in helpless paralysis In 
ped, at last, in helj paralysis. 
t mourniul history (which, as detailed 


by Lockhart, we can never pursue with- 


out some wellings of emotion) there is 
chron d the special physiology and pa- 
hology the over-worked mind. It is the 
history of cast -too common, alas! 

I to neglected by those who now 
mo { 1 the wings of eagles. At 
1 time when pecuniary difficulties added 
to his 1 | labors, S Walter had to 
t the literary oar, and paid the first 

penalty of his ur lleled toils ” on the 
sth | y, 1830, when he had a 


ight apoplectic attack, more than two 
ve 1 If before his death. Mr. 
Lockhart thy remarks : “ When we recol- 
lect that both his father and elder brother 
died of p \ ind consider the terrible 
violences of agitation and exertion to 
Vi cl ‘e) \ I had bee n subje ected 
( four preceding years, the only 
wonder is, that this blow (which had, | 
ispect, several distinct harbingers) was 
aete 1 so long; there can be none that 
it w oon followed by others of the 
, ‘ nm.” Sir Walter was not 
W out sufficient warning, but the long 
habit of literary labor was too strong for 
him: and atter so distinct a notice of the 
mw material ore in, he still worked 
uisly as ever During the 
tollow winter his state of mind was 
d y shown to his amanuensis. 
1 | k t observes \ more diffi- 
( cate task never cde volved 
upon any man’s friend, than he had about 
me to encounter. He could not 
\ = from hour to hour ibove all, 
he ¢ mn to his dietation—with- 
Ol ly wily nic reluct ntly, 
tal e to his bosom the conviction 
ia mighty mind ich he had wor- 
shipe ugh more than thirty years 
ot i had | omething, and 
was iy more, of its 
t i 
‘ iltie r ( nd each of 
th \ y ( il then « splay ng 
full vico the s icloOUus 
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ed memory, were all subject to occasional 
eclipse. 
Along the chords the fingers 
And an uncertain warbling made 
Ever and anon he paused and looked round 


hike 


mocke iW 


him, one half-waking from a dream 


} } } ‘a al] ] ] 
th shadows The sad bewilder- 


his 


] : ] 
consciousness that, like Samson in the lap 


ment of gaze showed a momentary 
| 
his strength was passing 


} g 
ik like 


strong 


of the Philistine, ‘ 
from him, and he was becoming we 
unto other men.’ The 
effort of arou ill—the 


persed as if befor 


n came the 


1 , 
clouds dl 


sed w 
an irresistible current 
} 


of purer air—all was bright and serene as 


of old, then it closed again in 
deeper 


stances it was no wonder that his medical 


and vet 


darkness.” Under these cireum- 
advisers assured him repeatedly and em- 
phatically, that if he persisted in working 
his brain, nothing could prevent his malady 
recurring with 
His answer was As tor bidding me 
work, Molly might as well put the kettl 
a Now. don't boul. 

netly that if I were to be idle, 
mad!” The fate of Swift 


and Marlborough was also before his eyes; 


severity 


from redoubled 


not 


on the fire and say, 


I foresee disti 
I should go 
and in his journal there is an entry ex- 
pressive of his fear lest the anticipated 
blow should not destroy life, and that he 
might linger on, a driveler and a show. 
‘] do not think my head is weakened,” 
“yet a 


(this was a subsequent entry,) 


strange vacillation makes me suspect 
Is it not thus that men be 7in to : 


becoming, as it were, infirm of purpos 


} 
s let me shun that. 





That way madness li 
No more of that 


And when at the court-house of Jed- 
burgh he faced the 
hootings, tl 


calamity was sti 


rabble populace and 


braved their 


i 





impending | present to 
as he greeted them, on t 


in the words of the doomed gladia- 


“As the 


furrow,” to 


his mind, irning 
away, 


“ Moriturus 


plow neared the end of th 


} ; 
vos SALUT O, 


tor, 


use Scott’s own expressive phrase, hi 
} 
1 


habits of 


- } 7 
urged on by his fixes 


‘Under the full 


was still 


labor. consciousness 
that he had sustained three or four stroke 


of apoplexy or both combined, 
and tortured 


rheumatism 


palsy, or 
by various ailme nts,—cramp, 


in half his joints, daily in- 
} 1 
lameness, and 


(which was, though last, 


creasing now of late gravel, 


not least.)—he 


, ’ 1 
retained | th ene his will, and 











MENTAL 


} 


struggled manfully against this sea of 


1] ” 
troubles. 


Perhaps there is nothing more remark- 


able in literary men than this enchant- 
ment with labor, and hardly anything less 
distressing when rest is needed. ‘The 
mind seems as if it were a wild horse, to 


which the body is helplessly fastened ; or 


as if it were an imperious tyrant, demand- 


ing incessant toil. Hardly is one literary 


undertaking completed—often before the 
finishing touches are put to the work— 


and the “ maker” is about for 


casting 
another undertaking. ‘This peculiarity in 
liter: of 
most strongly marked, and most fatal. 
the Walter Scott 


ry men is one the most obvious, 








Leland w Sir of 


his d Ly. 


as 


Belove d by 


voted to the history and antiquities of his | é potestate mentis sue « 


country, like Scott, he was a more accom- 


plished scholar ; 
braced the lancuages of Greece and Italy 
of modern times, and of those out of which 


sh He was a great traveler 


on the European continent, and he culti- 
vated poetry with ardor. As the “ king’s 
antiquary,” he spent six years in the sur- 


vey and study of our national antiquities. 


He trave le d over every country ; surveyed 


rivers, examined 


towns, cities, and cas- 
tles, cathedrals, monasteries, tumuli; in- 
vestigated coins, and copied manuscripts 
and inscriptions, “ yn so muche that,” (as 
he writes, in his New-Year’s Gift to 
Henry VIII.) “al my other Occupations 
intermitted, I have so traveled yn yowr 


Dominions booth by the Se Costes and 


the midle Partes, sparing nother Labor 


t 


space of these vi Yeres 
paste, that there is almoste nother Cape, 
Bay, Haven, Creke or Peere, Riv- 
er, or Confluence 


of Breches, 
Waschis, Lakes, Meres. Fenny Waters, 
Montaynes, 


nor Cos eS, by the 
hor 


Rivers, 


Vallies, Mores, Hethes, For- 
Chases, Wooddes. Cities, Burges, 


estes, 


Castelies, principale Manor Placis, Monas- 


teries, and Colleges, but I have seene 
them; and notid yn so doing a hole 
worlde of Thinges, very memorable.” 


The vast accumulations of materials which 
1 
il 


ted from this 


resi industry, occupied him 


another six years to shape 


And his bibliographical were as 


his 


“Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, 


as great 


itinerant labors. He was learned in 


British, Saxon, Welsh, and Scottish” 
literature. Like sir Walter Scott, he 
was an ardent patriot: and the great end 


for his ample mind em- | piravit.” 


and polish. | was struck with the narrative of t 
| ecution of Charles I., recounted by Cla 
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and aim of all his toils was the renown of 


his native land. He trusted so to write 


its ancient history, that the old glory 
of renowned Britain should “ refloriseh 
thorough the worlde.” But the mighty 


intellect suecumbed to the overwhelming 


struggle. His cenceptions were too great 
for his frame; so that when about to com- 
plete his undertaking he became maniacal, 
and died in his fortieth year; or, in the 
of William the 


antiquary, “ Sed cum hoe rude chaos et 


words honest Burton, 
pergrandis acervus digerendus et in ordi- 


nem methodicum redigendus esset, nam 
vel 
magna que pollicitus est laborans, 


et 


sui diffidentia non  perficiendi hee 


vel 


terrore iImmensitatis tante tam vaste 


his king, and de- | molis devictus, confuso et vitiato cerebro 


lecidit et phre n- 
| etica mania (quod lugendum sane) ex- 


The melancholy that cherishes 


] 
i 


genius may also destroy it, is the soun 


remark of the author of “ The Curiositi 
of Literature.” “ Leland, brooding ove 
| 


his voluminous labors, seemed to love an 


to dread them; sometimes to pursue them 


with rapture, and sometimes to shrink 
from them with despair.” He feared, to 


use his own language, 


——— ne pereant brevi vel hora 
Multarum mihi noctium labores 
Omnes, et patrix simul decora 


Ornamenta cadant. 


Insanity, in its various forms, is by no 


| means an unfrequent result of an over- 


| ee , 
} worked mind. <A painfully interesting 
illustration is afforded to us by a littl 


episode in Miss Mitford’s * Recollections,” 


| respecting Clare, as the insanity was 
| rather that of the imagination than the 
|instinct or feelings. Miss Mitford re- 


| marks: “ A few years ago he was visited 
| »* . 
by a friend of mine, who gave me a most 


interesting account of the then state of 


His delusions were at that 
| 


*haracter ; 


his intellect. 


time very singular in their ¢ 


whatever he read, whatever recurred to 


him from his former reading, or happened 
to be mentioned in conversation, became 
impressed on his mind as a thing that he 
My friend 


he exe- 


had witnessed and acted in. 


rs 
I 


as a transaction that had occurred yester- 
day, and of which he was an eye-witness : 
a narrative the most graphic and minute ; 


with an aceuracy as to costume and man- 


j dir 
lal 1 


S PVE Ee 


he? 


r what would probably 
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' ve 
lave [ 1 at his commana i seen. It is FROST ON THE WINDOW PANES. 
uch a lue as the disciple s of Mesmer 
claim for clairvoyance. Or he would re- | FT¥O him who has cultivated his percep- 
late the battle of the Nile and the death | tion of the beautiful, there is always 
of Nelson with the same perfect keeping, | something in nature to arrest attention, and 
especially as to seamanship, funeying him- | to afford instruction. ‘To him the de sola- 
é ne of the sailors who had been in the | tion of winter is relieved by innume rable 
1, and dealing out nautical phrases | beauties: he enters into the “ treasures 
1: admirable exactness and accuracy, al- | of the snow ;” he inquires whence comes 
t h it is doubtful if he ev saw the | the ice, and “the hoary frost of heaven 
( n his life.” who hath geadered it?” when “ the waters 
But. pe rhaps, of all the ills to which | are hid as with a stone, id the face of 
excessive mental labor gives rise, mela? the deep is frozen.” What, for example, 
» and the suicidal monomania are the | can be more beautiful than the light feathery 
nost distressing. ‘The insane hand has | foliage which the slow and silent hand of 
thus stolen aw Tr y a valuable life, | winter paints upon our w ndows while we 
vhich mi rht with the most ordi V pre- slec p é It one of the dei ohts of child- 
caution have been save ‘The lamented | hood to gaze « is white fairy forest ; 
1 of the late Ma of Londonderry, | nor need we r ird i or Interest 
vened upon excessive devotion to | now, if we are ready to pply a few scien- 
t e toils of state, which, for some few | tific principles to its examination. 
! least before his death, manifested De Mairan, residing in the southern part 
s they were committing on the | of France, had not many opportunities of 
rgan of intellect Often the attack is | witnessing th phe nomenon in question ; 
| } oitene it prece ded by a pre- but, happe ning to be in Paris in J nuary, 
tion to lowness of spirits, and by | 1729, toward the end of a long frost, he 
its of the most depressing kind noticed, one morning, upon the panes of a 
Sir Walter Scott remarks upon this state | window facing the east, some beautiful 
feeli when he would have thrown | spiral scrolls of foliage, similar to those 
y his life as a child a broken toy used in architecture, or on damask. ‘The 
ition renders us liable to be the forms were not vé ry we Il de fined, and the 
victims of occasional low spirits. All! intervals between the curves were, in some 
to this gifted, as it is called, | places, occupied by a kind of frosty dust. 
) n unhappy class, must have felt | In about an hour the whole melted away. 
hat but for the dictates of religion, or the | On the next morning, however, these 
tural recoil of the mind from the idea | figures were more perfectly developed ; 
fd oluti ve ber n times when the branche Ss were compost d of smal! white 
h would willing to throw | oval erystals of remarkabl hardness. 
y | : broken toy. I | Five or six panes were ornamented with 
‘e I know one who has felt so. | these figures, each pane measuring six 
O God! What are we Lords of nature? | inches and a half by five and a half. 
\ tile drops from a house-top, which From the corner of one of the panes pro- 
elephant would not feel more than the | ceeded a sort of stem, which branched out 
ll of sheet of pasteboard, and there | as far as the lead-work, the curves being 
his lordship. Or something of incon- | continued to the adjoining panes. 
el ninute origin—th pressure of a The reader is, of course, aware that the 
I 0 he inflammation of a particle of | frost-work on our window panes Is de pos- 
he ke place, and the emblem of | ited from the vapor floating in the air of 
city destroys himself or some one | the bed-room upon the inner surface of the 
Ilse.” The rative of the poet Cow- | glass, whenever the cold on the outside is 
1 which he describes his mental | sufficient to reduce the temperature of the 
dition nz one of hi paroxysms ol class below the freezing point 5 but the 
lal melanchol 1 | : 1 by the vapor in freezing 
t The int yaccounted for. De Mairan 
tl mpulse of sel these forms already exist in 
. wivnwole ti i a are produced by the various 
B what Ss the rem \ turnit = VW hich a1ass unde r- 


rol 1 the process of manufacture, while 











FROST ON THE 


yet in a fluid state; that certain minute 
furrows are thus formed in which the 
vapor first collects and freezes, and so 
determines the outline, which is afterward 


frozen vapor. 

In answer to this explanation, M. Carena 
remarks, that the lines and strie produced 
in glass during its manufacture, are gener- 
ally ellipses, or waving figures, bearing no 
resemblance to the superb pictures which 
sometimes adorn our windows; and that 
the smoothest glass, on which no figures 
are visible, even with a magnifier, often 
produces the most beautiful frost foliage. 

M. de Mairan has also another theory. 
H[e supposes that the motion of the hand 
in cleaning the windows may produce fur- 
rows in the glass, which may have some- 
thing to do with the frost-work figures. 


In order to get at the value of this opinion, 





Carena, during the severe winter of 1814, 
panes of his window, which 
he cleaned with white sand, as i common 
in Franee, rubbing two of them with a 


circular motion, rubbing the third in lines 








parallel with the upright sides of the win- 
dow-frame, and rubbing the fourth in 
diagonal lines. On the next morning he 


found that the frost had very accurately 
followed the motion of his hand, filling up 
the little furrows produced by the friction, 
the space between them being occupied by 
small angular erystals. In the two panes 
whieh had been rubbed with a circular 
motion, the frost appeared like a prickly 
crown, the space in the center being quite 
free from ice, although on a subsequent 
morning it was eovered with a smooth 
laver, not foliated. On the outside of the 
circular space, that is, parallel with the 
wood-work, and on the part which had not 
been rubbed, were some beautiful boughs 
covered with foliage. The two other 
panes exhibited, in the directions in which 
they had been rubbed, long opaque fila- 
ments of frost, with small erystals pro- 
ceeding from them at right angles or nearly 
so, resembling a bundle of thorns, or 
brambles. These panes also exhibited a 
far more graceful display of foliage in the 
parts near the wood-work which had not 
been rubbed. 

Thus it appears, that by friction certain 
figures are impressed on the glass which 
determine the forms of the frost; but the 
origin of the beautiful foliage which ap- 


peare a on those parts of the olass where 


led up by successive accumulations of 


was never figured, a temperatu 
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no friction had been exerted, had still to 
be accounted for. It was entirely different 
from the frost produced on those parts of 
the glass which had been rubbed; and the 
foliage of one day seldom resembled that 
of another, even on the same pane. When 
the exterior cold was moderate, the frost 


re many 
degrees below freezing being required to 
produce the foliage. 

When the temperature is only a half or 
a whole degree below the freezing-point 
(32° Fahr.) the frost does not entirely 
cover the panes: some are quite free from 
it, while others have it in large irregular 
patches. This leads to the curious con- 
clusion that the heat does not escape 
equally from all parts of the same pane, 
but passes through some parts with more 
facility than others. This would produce 
a curling of the vapor as it was deposited 


on the pane. 


That the unequal conducting power of 


different parts of the same pane has some- 
thing to do with the form of the frosty 
figures is evident from the fact, that, if a 
body of equal and uniform conducting 
power be substituted for a pane of glass, 
the foliage disappears entirely. A sheet 
of copper was substituted 
glass, in a room the temperature of which 
varied between 43° and 50° Fahr. When 


the temperature of the external air, at six 





o’clock A.M., was between 324 > and 36°, 
the glass panes were perfectly dry, but the 
metallic pane was covered with dew. 
Between 32° and 24° both glass and metal 
were bedewed, but the latter more readily 
and abundantly. Between 24° and 20° 
frost was formed on all the panes, but 


most abun 


antly on the copper. Between 


j a aa No 
120° and 5° the glass was covered with 


most graceful foliage, but the copper had 
a2 smooth uniform sheet of ice, without any 
approach to foliation, except near the 
wood-work of the window-frame. 

If a copper or a tin-foil disk be fastened 
to the central part of one of the panes on 
the inside, and a similar disk be attached 
to another pane on the outside, the disk on 
the inside will be more thickly covered 
with frost than any other part of the pane ; 
but that portion of the other pane which 
corresponds to the disk on the outside, will 
be entirely free from frost. This remark- 
able difference admits of easy explanation. 
A large portion of the heat of the room 
escapes through the window until the 


eee Te 


for a pane of 








~» f THE 

. - . . . 
l ufficiently cold, first to condense, 
suriauce, 


The 


and afterward to freeze upon 1ts 


tion of the vy apor of the room. 


L po 
metal disk on the outside, however, reflects 
ick the heat, which would otherwise 
ip ito the air, and that preserves 

it part of the glass which it covers, at a 


r temperature than other parts of the 


and, as glass is a bad con- 
the adjacent parts are not 
d by this portion, which is ke pt too 
+1 } 
ui 


i¢ vapor of the 


tal disk on the in- 


COncecHSE room. 


spect to the Ine 
rent; metal be Ing a 


ood reflector, but a bad absorber of heat, 


ue case 18 dailie 


room which falls on thie 


k, reflected back again, and never 

i s the part of the glass be low the 
the clas therefore soon falls to the 
nuperature of the outer air, and, in its 
n, cools down the metal disk to a point 


much lower than the rest of the glass, and 


ience the greater deposit of moisture on 
ie inner metallie disk. 

A nothe beautiful experiment throws 
‘onsiderable light upon the forms assumed 


y frost on the window-panes. If, when 


cold ; tolerably severe, we breathe 

! ust vell-cleaned pane, there 

x formed, in a few minutes, a figure 
iewhat resembling a quill pen, the 
irbs being represented by threads of ice 

proce on both sides from a common 
, or barrel, and having only a sligl 
If, however, we breathe more 

Line curvat ol the barbs be- 

sed t otten happens that 

4 3, Which, after a gentle expiration, 

( to form In Li ilmost straight, 
ongly curved by a second and 

nore f I eX] m In a gentle 
xp vapor remains nearly stag- 
‘ lass, and the curvature of the 

\ h is slight, is toward the 
f the mass of ¢ ‘pired ur: butina 

( CX] tion the vapor, after having 

‘ s, is gradually diffused over 

] In Willris, Where by the barbs 

iF ongly ¢ ed 

t } vit from this experiment, 

l i I ipab 1 communieating 
( Vell to the v ipors of the 
om cret ict at the moment when a low 

( ul tes ( re had condensed these 
ipors on the iss, this force, combined 
vith the natural foree of ervystallization, 
vould sufficiently account for all the varie- 
ties of frost-work which adorn our windows. 
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that water 1 


It must be remembered i 
freezing or crystallizing under ordinary 
circumstances, is free to act in all diree- 
tions, but, on a plane surface, such as a 


constrained to act in 


The surface of glass offers 


window-pane, it is 


one direction. 


numerous resistances; the radiating and 
conducting powers of the same pane are 


different in different parts; and, in addition 


to all these disturbing causes, there are 


many local circumstances arising from 


situation, the presence of blinds, window- 
curtains, and other conditions, which can- 


not be noticed in dealing with general 
results. 


Thus the reader will see that a good 


deal of somewhat re fined science is con- 
to explain this beau- 


Should this 


cerned in attempting 


tiful phenomenon. notice 


have the effect of exciting observation and 
inquiry during the present winter, the 
object of the writer will be attained. 

enone i a a ae 

THE MUSIC OF NATURE. 
\ Y ear may hear the wind; it is a 
yi great leveler; nay, rather, it is a 


elevator. 
rushes the 


Chapel at Windsor has first 


reat dignifier and : 
through organ of St. 


George's 


passed through the barrel-organ of some 
poor Italian boy; the voice of Alboni and 
that of a street-singer have but one com- 


mon capital to draw upon—the catholic 
tmosphere, the un t nair—the tailure 
of which would be the utter extinction of 
liandel, ilaydn, and all the rest. The 
alr, Or atmosphere thie compound of ni- 


trogen and oxygen, to which we are all so 


deeply indebted—sometimes plays the mu- 
siclan of itself, and calls upon Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendel- 


al d 


inaudible per- 


sohn, upon the ocean and the forest; 
I 


t not 


they, like invisible 


i 
formers, make glo Ss musk Some- 
time the shrouds of a ship, as tie 
rolls upon the t mpestuous d ep, raise 
wild and piercing sopranos to the skies 
* * ° . Sometimes the deep calls 
upon deep, the Mediterrane in to the Ger- 
man Sea, and both to the Atlantie Ocean: 
and these, the Moses and the Miriam of 
the earth, awaken rich antiphones, and 
from opposite CHhOLTS, re spond ng trom side 


to side in Nature’s grand cathedral. prais- 


ing and adoring their Creator and Builder. 
Were man sil nt, God would not want 


praise, 

















RAPIDITY OF THOUGHT IN DREAMS. 


RAPIDITY OF THOUGHT IN DREAMS. 

7HILE reading, in the November 
\ number of the National, an article, 
entitled * Rapidity of Thought in Dream- 
ing,” I was reminded of a dream of my 
own, two or three summers ago, which 
made a strong impression upon me at the 
which serve further to 


time, and may 


illustrat2 the subject. 

On a very warm afternoon, [ was sitting 
in a somewhat lazy posture, listening to a 
the Christian 
As he 
menced the obituary of a deceased preach- 


er I became drowsy, and, although I felt 


friend, who was reading 


Advocate and Journal. com- 


considerably interested in the article, soon 


ell asleep, and dreamed. 
I th 


thought I was standing by the bedside 
of the sick man, watching the progress of 


his disease, while a number of anxious 


it in different parts of the room, 
| bed. In the 


over tne 
what seemed to me five or six 


friends 5 
or hung quietly 
hours, death came and released the suffer- 
sobbings and prayers of af- 
the 
family for a day or two, until the funeral. 


Lhe 


large, and the 


er, amid the 
) 


flicted relatives. l remained with 


assemblage, on that occasion, was 
services were long and im- 
The funeral sermon, which was 


pressive. 


preached in the house, appeared to me to 


be nearly an hour in length. I listened to 
t wit eat interest, and shall never for- 


sulemn impression it made upon 
ny nd. After 


this, a procession of 


formed, and the deceased 


es was 
p ier was borne a distance of some 
ien or twelve miles to his grave. He 
\ buried at the side of a large, 


old-fashioned brick church, which 


tood ir the corner of two streets. 
Hlere the funeral service was read, and, 
iter seeing the grave filled up, the com- 


pany slowly departed. I lingered behind, 
to indulge in the serious reflections that 


had been excited in me by the mournful 


I very well recollect standing 


occasion. 


in front of the church, at some little dis- 


and remarking to myself that, in 
monument should be erected over 


would not look well, un- 


ease a 
the remains, lit 
less there should also be one on the other 
side of the church, to correspond with it. 
After 


spot, 


this reflection, I turned to leave the 
and suddenly awoke. You 
when I found my 


may 
judge of 


friend still reading the obituary, and that 


my Surprise 


5d 
he had read but about two lines of it dur- 
ing my sleep. 

To this allow me to add a circumstance 
related to me by a Methodist minister a 
few years ago. ‘I'he conference appoint- 
ments of the preachers had just been read 
off in the evening, and on the way to his 
lodgings the preacher stopped at a watch- 
maker's to purchase an alarm-watch. Be- 
fore going to bed, as he had to start very 
early, he set his watch, so as to awake 
On 
fulling asleep he dreamed that he was in 
The 


ness of the session had closed, and 


him in good season in the morning. 


eneral busi- 
the 


preachers were sitting quietly in their 


the conterence room. 


o 


places, while a large number of 


tors, from the different churches, crowded 


spt cta- 


around, in order to hear the appointments 


read by the bishop. ‘The venerable man 


—it was Bishop Hedding—arose amid 
the most profound silence, and commenced 
the usual address to the preachers. This 
continued for some time. A hymn was 
then sung, in which all present appeared 
to join, and the closing prayer of the ses- 
After this the bishop 
com- 


Not 


another sound was heard in all that erowd- 


sion was made. 
rose leisurely, took up his list, and 


menced reading the appointments. 


ed assembly, until the name of the preach- 
er, Who was to fill a certain city appoint- 
ment, was announced. Immediately there 
was a low murmur of dissatisfaction among 
the crowd, which increased by degrees 
until it became noisy and violent. Con- 
fusion prevailed; the proceedings termi- 
nated in an uproar, and the preacher woke 


up in alarm. His faithful watch was 
ringing in his ears, like a dozen fire 
bells. 

Do not these facts, Mr. Editor, and 


those mentioned in the article referred to, 


these 


prove two things,—firstly, that 


: 
dreams do not oceur in profound sleep; 
and, secondly, that they: do always occur 
the act of 


while the dreamer is in 
waking 2 


+. om +e 


Time is an imaginary quality. To two 
persons differently situated, time has either 
the feet of a 


To a man in expectancy a day ap- 


the wings of an eagle or 


snail. 
pears a week, and a month a year. To 
one in possession the sun seems no sooner 


risen than it is set, and summer has 


scarcely arrived before autumn seems 


ready to appear. 
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ELECTRO-BIOLOGY—WHAT IS IT ?* 
™ AT the 


ly exhibited 


phen mena now so common- 


under the above title 


demand a careful examination, and, if 
possible, a distinct explanation, will be 
readily admitted. It is clear that they 


oucht not to be allowed to rest as mate- 
opular amusement, but 
be submitted to strict scientific inquiry. 


The theory 


to electric influence should be strictly ex- 


which so boldly aseribes them 


amined. If this theory is found to be 
untenable, some important questions will 
remain to be considered; such as: May 


not the phenomena be explained on physi- 


ological principles ? and, Is it not probable 
that the means employed may have an 
injurious tendency ? 

The r 


extent to which publie attention 


has been excited by the phenomena may 


cuessed by a glance at the advertising 


columns of the Tvmes, and by placards 
meeting the eye in various parts of 
the country, announcing that, “at the | 
Mechanics’ Institute,” or elsewhere, ex- 
periments W ill be pe formed in “ electro- 
biol hen “persons in a perfectly 
wakeful ate” will be * de prived of the 
por f sight, hearing, and taste,” and 

ibjected to various illusions. One ad- 
vertiser prof s to give “ the philosophy 
of the scien > another undertakes to 
*“ reveal the secret,” so as to enable any 
person to make the experiments; and 


another undertakes the cure of * palsy, 
deafness, and rheumatism.” Lectures on 


in London an he provincial 


tow re now exciting great astonish- 
nent in the minds of 1y, and give rise 
toe is \, 7 ( ntrove \ specting the 
theory and th $0, mdi 

It is on this latter point—the means by 
vhich the effects are produced—that we 
would chiefly direct our inquiry, for we 





shall very briefly dismiss the attempt to 
expl nt 1 by a vague charge of collu- 

) { 
it e could be reasonably main- 
ned, i ld, of course, make all further 
narks it ry, our topie would 
then no lor ne for scientific inves- 
tigation, but could only be added to the 
We give this ar 1 Chambers’s Edin- 
burgh Jou ( the mos scien- 
iut l extant Weir ur le 


should | 


catalogue of frauds. It is possible that 
there may have been some cases of feign- 
ing among the experiments, but these do 
not affect the reality the 
effects produced. So epilepsy and ca- 


general of 


talepsy have been feigned; but these 


diseases are still found real in too many 


We dwell this 


for it may be safely assumed that 


instances. need not on 
point ; 
all persons who have had a fair acquaint- 
with the 


biology (so-called) are fully convinced 


ance experiments of electro- 


that, in a great number of cases, the effects 


* seen are real and sincere, not simulated. 


The question then remains: Are these 
effects fairly attributed to “electric” in- 
fluence, or may they not be traly explained 
by some other cause ? 

Before we proceed. to consider this 
question, it will be well to give some ex- 
amples of the phenomena to which our 


remarks apply. We shall state only such 
cases us we have seen and carefully ex- 
amined. 

A. is a young man well known by 
great number of spectators—unsuspected 
of 


perimenter or of electro-biology, not even 


falsehood—knows nothing of the ex- 


the meaning of the words. After submit 
ting to the process employed by the lec- 


turer — sitting still, and gazing fixedly 


upon a small disk of metal for about : 


quarter of an hour—he is selected as 
When told by the ¢ 
perimenter that he cannot open his eyes, 
] 


qaoes 


suitable subject. X- 


he seems to make an effort, but not 


open them until he is assured that he can 
1] 


do so. He places his hand upon a table— 
is told that he cannot take the hand off 
the table—-seems to make a strong effort 


| 


ated 


to remove it, but fails, until it is liber 


by a word from the lecturer. A walking- 
stick is now placed in his right hand, and 
he is challenged to strike the extended 


hand of the He 


the stick over his shoulder, and seems to 


lecturer. throws back 


very good will to strike, but cannot 
He 


afterward declares to all who question him, 


have a 
bring the stick down upon the hand 


that he “ tried with all his might” to strike 
the hand. A. has certainly no theatrical 
talents; but his looks and gestures, when 
he is made to believe that he is exposed 
to a terrifie storm, convey a very natural 


of He 


flashes lightning 


terror. regards the 
of 


aspect of dismay, which, if 


expression 


imaginary with an 
simulated, 


would be a very good specimen of acting 
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In many other experiments performed 
upon him, the effects seem to be such as 
are quite beyond the reach of any skepti- 
He 


cannot pronounce his own name—does not 


cism with regard to his sincerity. 


know, or at least cannot fell, the name of 


the town in which he lives—cannot recog- 
nize one face in the room where scores of 
people, who know him very well, are now 
laughing at him. On the other 
must state, that when a glass of 


side, we 
water is 
given to him, and he is told that it is vin- 
egar, he persists in saying that he tastes 
water, and nothing else. ‘This is almost 
the only experiment that fails upon him. 
B. is an intelligent man, upward of 
thirty years of age, of nervous tempera- 
ment. His honesty and veracity are quite 
beyond all rational doubt. ‘The numerous 
spectators, who have known him well for 
many years, are quite sure that if he has 
any will in the matter, it is simply to de- 
feat the lecturer’s However, 
ifter he has to the 
process, the experiments made upon him 
prove successful. He is naturally a flu- 
ent talker, but now cannot, without diffi- 


rnose 
purpo e. 


submitted himself 


culty and stammering, pronounce his own 
name, an easy monosyllable—cannot strike 
from a 


lecturer’s hand—ecannot rise 


We may add, that he cannot 


the 
chair, &e. 
be made to mistake water for vinegar. 

One i. 


middle-aged, has no tendency to mysticism 


case. is a tradesman, 


more 


or imaginative reverie—knows nothing of 


“ mesmerism”’ or “ electro-biology”—was 
never suspected of falsehood or imposi- 
tion. He proves, however, the most pli- 
able of all the patients—the experiments 
succeed with him to the fullest extent— 
his imagination and his senses seem to be 
placed entirely under the control of the 
experimenter. Standing before a larg 
made to believe that he 


audience, he is 
and the 


He cannot recognize his own wife, who 


lecturer are alone in the room. 


sits before him. He cannot step from the 
platform, which is about one foot higher 
than the floor. When informed that his 
limbs are too feeble ta support him, he 
totters, and would fall if not held. Many 
of the experiments upon him, showing a: 
of mental and physica 
prostration, are rather painful to witness, 


1 
extreme state ] 


others are ludicrous; for instance, he is 


made to believe that he is out amid the 
snow in the depth of winter—he shivers 
with cold, buttons up his coat, beats the 
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floor with his feet, brushes away the im- 
agined fast-falling flakes from his clothes, 
and almost imparts to the spectators a 
sympathetic feeling of cold by his wintry 
pantomime: then he is jocosely recom- 


| mended not to stand thus shivering, but 


| comes, sir! down she comes!” 


} our 


| amine 


to make snow-balls, and pelt the lecturer. 
Heartily, and with apparent earnestness. 
he acts according to orders. Next, he is 
made to believe that the room has no roof. 
“You see the sky and the stars, sir?” 
“Vea” “And is 
rising, very large and red, is it not?” 
“ Yes, sir.” “Very well: now you set 
this cord in my hand; we will throw it 
over the moon, and pull her down.” He 
addresses himself to the task with perfect 
heartily. ‘“ Down 


there, see, the moon 


gravity, pulls she 
says the 
experimenter: ‘“ Mind your head, sir!” 
and the deluded patient falls on the plat- 
form, as he imagines that the moon is 
coming down upon him. 

These instances will be sufficient for 
We have given them as 


Ii 


purpose. 


fair average examples of many others. 


| any reader still supposes that these effects 


have all been mere acting and falsehood. 
reader to see and ex- 


done.” 


we must leave that 


himself as we have 


for 
For other readers who admit the facts and 
want an explanation, we proceed to discuss 


the modus operandt. 


! , 
| there 


In the first place, then, we assert tha: 
that thes: 


ws no proof whatever 


| effects depend upon any electric influence 


metallie disk, as an “ electric” 


there is absolutely no evidence that the 
agent, has 


any connection with the results. On this 


| point, we invite the lecturers and experi 


| 


menters who maintain that electricity is 


| the agent in their process, to test the truth 


of our assertion, as they may very easily. 


Ceteris paribus—all the other usual con 
ditions being observed, such as silence, the 
fixed gaze, monotony of attention—Ict the 
galvanic disk be put aside, and in its place 
let a sixpence or a feurpenny-piece be em- 


ployed, or indeed any similar small objec: 





borate the view taken by thx 


We can cort 
writer of this article as to the reality of the 
effects produced on the persons submitting t 
the process, having seen many who are intimate 


ly known to us experimented on with success. 
The incredulity which still prevails on thi 
subject in London, can only be attributed to the 
necessary rarity, in so large a town, of ex 
periments performed on persons known to the 
observers. —Ed, of Chambers’s Ed. Jo. 
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on which the eyes of the patient must 
remain fixed for the usual space of time, 
and we will promise that the experiments 
thus made shall be equally successful with 
those in which the so-called galvanie disk 
isemployed. ‘The phenomena are physio- 
logical and not electrical. 

Our conviction is, that the results pro- 
‘eed entirely from imagination acting with 
t peculiar condition of the brain, and that 
this peculiarly passive and impressible 
condition of the brain is induced by the 
fixed gaze upon the disk. These are the 
only 
necessary in order to give us an explana- 


agencies which we believe to be 
tion of the phenomena in question. In 
that 


such data will seem to some inquirers in- 


saying so, however, we are aware 
sufficient to account for the effects we have 
“We know 


that imagination sometimes produces sin- 


described. It may be said: 
gular results, but can hardly see how it 
explains the facts stated.” We have only 
to request that such inquirers, before they 
throw aside our explanation, will give at- 
tention to a few remarks on the power of 
We 


To give some suggestions on 


imagination in certain conditions. 
propose ; l. 
this point; 2. ‘l'o notice the relations of 
To inquire 
how far the physical means employed— 


imagination with reason; 3. 
the fixed gaze on the disk—may be suffi- 
cient to affeet the mental organ, the brain, 
so as to alter its normal condition. 

1. Our usual mode of speaking of imag- 
ination, is to treat it as the opposite of all 
reality. When we say, “ That was merely 
in imagination,” we dismiss the topie as 
For all Oor- 
dinary purposes, this mode of speaking is 
but let us ask, Why is 


not worthy of another thought. 
correct enough ;: 
imagination so weak ?—why are its sug- 
gestions so evanescent ? Simply because 


But if 


the action of reason could be suspended, 


it is under the control of reason. 


we should then see how great, and even 


formidable, is the imaginative power. It 


is the untiring of all mental 


faculties, refusing to be 


during 


all) external 


most our 


put to rest even 
it can alter the influence of 


sl t p 


agents—for example, can 


either assist or prevent the effects of medi- 


cine—can make the world a prison-house 
to one man, and a paradise to another— 
can turn dwarfs into giants, and make 


various other me tamorphoses more wonder- 
ful than any described by Ovid; nay, 
these are all insufficient examples of its 
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power when left without control ; for it 
can produce either health, or disease, or 
death ! 

To give a familiar instance of the con- 
trol under which it is generally compelled 
toact: You are walking home in the night- 
time, and some withered and broken old 
tree assumes, for a moment, the appear- 
ance of a giant about to make an attack 
upon you with an You 
walk forward to confront the monster with 
Why? Not 


you are a Mr. Greatheart, accustomed to 


enormous club. 


perfect coolness. because 
deal with giants, but beeause, in fact, the 
illusion does not keep possession of your 
Imagination 
but 
memory and reason, with a rapidity of 


mind even for a moment. 


merely suggests the false image; 


action which cannot be described, instantly 
correct the mistake, and tell you it is only 
the old elm-tree; so that here, and in a 
thousand similar instances, there is really 
no sufficient time allowed for any display 
of the power of imagination. 

A tale is told—we cannot say on what 
authority—which, whether it be a fact or 
a fiction, is natural, and 
well to show what would be the effect ot 
did not 
It is said that the companions of a young 


may serve very 


imagination if reason interfere. 
man, who was very “wild,” had foolishly 
resolved to try to frighten him into better 
For of the 
party was arrayed in a white sheet, with a 


conduct. this purpose, one 
lichted lantern earried under it, and was 
to visit the young man a little after mid- 
night, and address to him a solemn warn- 


ing. The business, however, was rather 


| dangerous, as the subject of this experi- 


ment generally slept with loaded pistols 
near him. Previously to the time fixed 
for the apparition, the bullets were ab- 
from these leaving 


stracted weapons, 


them charged only with gunpowder. 
When the specter stalked into the chamber, 
the youth instantly suspected a trick, and, 


“ Take 


care of yourself; if you do not walk off, I 


presenting one of the pistols, said : 


Still stood the goblin, staring 
He fired ; and 
when he saw the object still standing— 
when he believed that the bullet 


shall fire!” 
fixedly on the angry man. 


had in- 


nocuously passed through it; in other 


as reason failed to explain 


words, as soon 
it and imagination prevailed—he fell back 
upon his pillow in extreme terror. 

2. The point upon which we would in- 
st is that, In the normal condition of the 


_ 
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mind and the body, the power of imagina- 
tion is so governed, that a display of the 
effect it produces while under the control 
of reason, can give us but a feeble notion 
of what its power might be in other cir- 
cumstances. ‘To make this plain, we add 
a few suggestions respecting the nature 
and extent of the control exercised by 
reason over imagination: and we shall 
next proceed to show, that the activity of 
reason is dependent upon certain physical 
conditions. 

We shall say nothing of a metaphysical 
nature respecting reason, but shall simply 
point to two important facts connected 
with its exercise. ‘The first—that it sus- 
pends or greatly modifies the action of 
other powers—has already been noticed 
in our remarks on imagination; but we 
must state it here in more distinct terms. 
We especially wish the reader to under- 
stand how wide and important is the mean- 
ing of the terms “ control” and “ overrule” 
as we use them when we say that “ rea- 
son controls, or overrules, imagination.” 
When we say that, in nature, the laws 
which regulate one stage of existence over- 
rule the laws of another and a lower stage, 
we do not intend to say that the latter are 
annulled, but that they are so controlled 
and modified in their course of action, that 
they can no longer produce the effects 
which would take place if they were left 
tree from such control. A few examples 
will make our meaning plain. Let us con- 
trast the operations of chemistry with those 
of mechanism. In the latter, substances 
act upon each other simply by pressure, 
motion, friction, &c.; but in chemistry, 
affinities and combinations come into play, 
producing results far beyond any that are 
seen in mechanics. On mechanical prin- 
ciples, the trituration of two substances 
about equal in hardness should simply re- 
duce them to powder; but in chemistry, it 
may produce a gaseous explosion. Again, 
vegetable life overrules chemistry: the 
leaves, twigs, and branches of a tree, if 
left without life, would, when exposed to 
the agencies of air, light, heat, and mois- 
ture, be partly reduced to dust and partly 
diffused as gas in the atmosphere. It is 
the vegetative life of the tree which con- 
trols both the mechanical and the chemical 
powers of wind, rain, heat, and gravitation ; 
and it is not until the life is extinct that 
these inferior powers come into full play 
upon the tree. So, again, the animal func- 
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tions control chemical Jaws—take diges- 
tion, for example: a vegetable cut up by 
the root and exposed to the air, passes 
through a course of chemical decomposi- 
tion, and is finally converted into gas; but 
when an animal consumes a vegetable, it 
is not decomposed according to the chemi- 
cal laws, but is digested, becomes chyle, 
and is assimilated to the body of the 
animal. It is obvious that animal life con- 
trols mechanical laws. ‘Thus, the friction 
of two inert substances wears one of them 
away—the soft yields to the hard; but, on 
the contrary, the hand of the laborer who 
wields the spade or the pickax becomes 
thicker and harder by friction. 

‘The bearing of these remarks upon our 
present point will soon be obvious: we 
multiply examples, in order to show in 
what an important sense we use the word 
control, with regard to the relation of 
reason with imagination. As we have 
seen, chemistry overrules the mechanica! 
laws; vegetation suspends the laws of 
chemistry ; a superior department of ani- 
mal life controls influences which are laws 
in a lower department; again, mind con- 
trols the effects of physical influences ; 
and, lastly, one power of the mind controls, 
and in a great measure suspends, the 
natural activity of another power—rcason 
controls imagination. A second fact with 
regard to the action of reason must be 
noticed—that it requires a wakeful condi- 
tion of the brain. Some may suppose that 
they have reasoned very well during sleep; 
but we suspect that, if they could recollect 
their syllogisms, they would find them not 
much better than Mickle’s poetry com- 
posed during sleep. Mickle, the translator 
of the Lusiad, sometimes expressed his 
regret that he could not remember the 
poetry which he improvised in his dreams, 
for he had a vague impression that it was 
very beautiful. “ Well,” said his wife, 
“T can at least give you two lines, which 
I heard you muttering over during one of 
your poetic dreams. Here they are :— 

‘By Heaven! I'll wreak my woes 


Upon the cowslip and the pale primrose !’” 


If we required proof that the operation 
of reason demands a wakeful and active 
condition of the brain, we might find it in 
the fact, that all intellectual efforts which 
imply sound reasoning are prevented even 
by a partial sleepiness or dreaminess. A 
light novel may be read and enjoyed while 


——— 


get coals 
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mind is in an indolent and dreamy 


the 
state; music may be enjoyed, or even 
the 


connected 


compose d, in same circumstances, 


because it is rather with the 
imaginative than with the logical faculty ; 
but, not to mention any higher efforts, we 
eannot play a game of chess well unless 
we are “ wide awake.” 

Now 
posing that, by any 
can be deprived of that wakefulness and 
activity which is required for a free exer- 
of the reasoning powers, then what 
be the effect on the imagination? 
For an answer to this query, we shall not 


we come to our point : — Sup- 


means, the brain 


else 


would 


refer to the phenomena of natural sleep 


and dreaming, because it is evident that 
the subjects of the experiments we have 
to explaia are not in a state of natural 
shall rather refer to the con- 


sleen . we 


dition of the brain during what we may 
eall “doziness,” and also to the effects 
sometimes produced by disease on the 


imagination and the senses. 
We 


ness,” 


all know that in a state of “ dozi- 
anv accidental or ridiculous image 
which happens to suggest itst If, will re- 
in the mind mueh longer than in a 
A few slight, shape- 


less marks on the ceiling will assume the 


main 
wakeful condition. 
form of a face or a full-leneth figure ; and 
strange physiognomies will be found among 
In the 


sible and passive state of the brain 


the flowers on the bed-curtains. 
impr 


} 
f+ } 
left by 


ex! 


any illness which preduces nervous 
| 


austion, such imaginations often be- 


come very troublesome Impressions 


made on the brain sometime ago, will now 


Jean Paul Richter cautions us 


nneowr 
| ar, 


not to tell frightful stories to children, for 


rea 


this reason—that, though the “ horrible 
fancies” may all be soon forgotten by the 
healthful child, yet afterward, when some 
disease—a fever, for instance—has affect- 
ed the brain and the nerves. all the dis- 
missed goblins may too vividly reproduce 


themselves. 


Our experience ean confirm 


the observation. Some years ago we 
went to a circus, where, during the eques- 
‘ormances, some trivial popular 
1 on brass 


irs were plave instruments— 


cornets and trombones—dismally out of 
tune. 


Now, by long practice, we have 


acquired the art of utterly turning our at- 


tention away from bad music. so that it 
the § 


We e 


no than 


Fleet-stree wa 


annovs us more 


wheels in 


this voluntary deafness 
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But not long afterward, we were compelled, 
during an attack of disease which affected 
the nervous system, to hear the whole dis- 
cordant performance repeated again and 
again, with a pertinacity which was really 
very distressing. Such a case prepares 
us to give credit to a far more remarkable 
related in of the works of 
Macnish. A clergyman, we are told, who 
was a skillful violinist, and frequently play- 
ed over some fav orite solo or concerto, was 


story, one 


obliged to desist from practice on account 
of the dangerous illness of his servant- 
maid—if we remember truly, phrenitis was 
Of the 
but one day, the medical attend- 


the disease. course, violin was 
laid aside ; 
ant, on going toward the chamber of his 
patient, was surprised to hear the violin- 
solo performed in rather subdued tones 
found that the 


girl, under the excitement of disease, had 
} 


On examination, it was 
imitated the brilliant divisions and rapic 
passages of the music which had impressed 
We might 


multiply instances of the singular effects 


her imagination during health ! 


of peculiar conditions of the brain upon 
the imaginative faculty. For one case we 
can give our personal testimony. A young 
man, naturally imaginative, but by no 
means of weak mind or ecredulous or 
superstitious, saw, even in broad daylight, 
of far 


After being accustomed to these 


specters or apparitions persons 
distant. 
visits, he regarded them without any fear, 


except on account of the derangement of 


health which they indicated. These 
visions were banished by a course of 
medical treatment. In men of great 


| imaginative power, with whom reason is 


by no means deficient, phenomena some- 
as vivid as those of 
Wordsworth, 


speaking of the impressions derived from 


times occur almost 


disease in other persons. 


certain external objects, says ° 


- ——“ on the 
They lay like im 


To haunt the bodily sense! 





Again, in his verses recording his im- 
pression of the beauty of a bed of daffodils, 
he says: 


* And oft, when on my couch I lie, 


They flash before that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude.’’ 


{dozing?] 


These words are nothing more, we believe, 


than a simple and unexaggerated state- 


ment of a mental phenomenon. 


Enouch has now been said to show. 
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that in a certain condition of the brain, 
when it is deprive! of the wakefulness 


and activity necessary for the free use of 


reason, the effects of imagination may far 


exceed any that are displayed during a 


normal, waking state of the intellectual 
faculties. ‘The question now remains: 


Are the means employed by the professors | 
oi electro-biology sufficient to produce that 
peculiar condition to which we refer? | 


We believe that they are; and shall pro- 
ceed to give reasons for such belief. 


3. What are these means? or rather | 


let us ask: “ Amid the various means 
employed, which is the real agent?” We 
observe that, in the different processes by 
which—under the names of electro-biology 


proaches, the eye is turned upward, as we 
find it also in some cases of disease—hys- 
teria, for example; and it should be 
noticed, that this position of the eye is 
naturally connected with a somnolent and 
dreaming condition of the brain. In 
several of the subjects of the so-called 
electro-biological experiments, we ob- 
served that the eyes were partially turned 
upward. It is curious to notice that this 
mode of acting on the brain is of very 
ancient date, at least among the Hindoos. 
In their old poem, the Bhagavad-Gita, it 
is recommended as a religious exercise, 
superior to prayer, alms-giving, attendance 


at temples, &c.; for the god Crishna, 


admitting that these actions are good, so 


or mesmerism—a peculiar cerebral con- | 
dition is induced, such means as the fol- 


lowing are employed :—Fixed attention 
on one object—it may be a metallic disk 
said to have galvanic power, or a sixpence, 
or a cork; silence and a motionless state 
if the body are favorable to the intended 
? 
result; monotonous movements by the 
experimenter, called “passes,” may be 


| all created things 


far as they go, says: “ But he who, sitting 
apart, gazes fixedly upon one object until 
he forgets home and kindred, himself, and 





he attains perfection.” 
Not having at hand any version of the 
Bhagavad-Gita, we cannot now give an 


exact translation of the passage; but 


used or not. ‘The process may be inter- | 
rupted by frequent winking, to relieve the | 
eyes ; by studying over some question or | 


problem; or, if the patient is musical, by | 


going through various pieces of music in 


his imagination; by anything, indeed, 
which tends to keep the mind wakeful. 


Now, when we find among the various 
neans one invariably present, in some form 


we are quite sure that it recommends a 
state of stupefaction of the brain, induced 
by a long-continued fixed gaze upon one 
object. 

We have now stated, 1. That such an 
act of long-fixed attention upon one object, 
has a very remarkable effect on the brain ; 
2. That in the cerebral condition thus 
induced, the mental powers are not free to 
maintain their normal relations to each 


other; especially, will, comparison, and 


or anothe r—monotony of attention produ- 


ing a partial exhaustion of the nervous 
we have reason to believe that this 





energy 
is the real agent. 

But how ean the “ fixed gaze upon the 
disk” affect reason? Certainly, it does 
not immediately affect reason ; but through 


the nerves of the eye it very powerfully | 


operates on the organ of reason, the brain, 
and induces an impressive, passive, and 
somnolent condition. 

Such a process as the “ fixed gaze on a 
small disk for about the space of a quarter 
of an hour,’ must not be dismissed as a 
trifle. It is opposed to the natural wake- 
ful action of the brain and the eye. Let 
t be observed that, in waking hours, the 
eye is continually in play, relieving itself, 
ind guarding against weariness and ex- 
haustion by unnumbered changes of direc- 
tion. ‘This is the ease even during such 
in apparently monotonous use of the eye 


is we find in reading. As sleep ap- 


judgment, appear to lose their requisite 
power and promptitude of action, and are 
thus made liable to be overruled by the 
suggestions of imagination or the com- 
mands of the experimenter. 

To this explanation we can only add, 
that all who doubt it may easily put it to 
an experimental test. If it is thought 
that the mere “ fixed gaze,” without elec- 
tric or galvanic agency, is not sufficient 
to produce the phenomena in question, then 
the only way of determining our dispute 
must be by fair experiment. But here we 
would add a word of serious caution, as 
we regard the process as decidedly dan- 
gerous, especially if frequently repeated 
on one subject. 

To conclude: we regard the exhibitions 
now so common under the name of electro- 
biology as delusions, so far as they are 
understood to have any connection with 
the facts of electricity : so far as they are 

i], we regard them as very remarkable 


rCat, V 


ae re ee 
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instances of a mode of acting on the brain 
which is, we believe, likely to prove 
injurious. As have in 
writing but simply to elicit the truth, we 
will briefly notice two difficulties which 
These are— 


we no motive 


seem to attend our theory. 
1. The rapid transition from the state 
of illusion apparently wakeful 
and normal condition of mind. ‘The pa- 
tient who has been making snow-balls 


to an 


in a warm room, and has pulled the moon 
down, comes from the platform, recognizes 
his friends, and ean laugh at the visions 
which to him seemed realities but a few 
minutes since. 2. The apparently slight 
effects left, in some cases, after the ex- 
periments. Among the subjects whom we 
have questioned on this point, one felt 
“rather dizzy” all the next day after sub- 
mitting to the process; another felt “a 
pressure on the head;” but a third, who 
was one of the most successful cases, felt 
“no effects whatever” afterward ; while 
a fourth thinks he derived “ some benefit” 
to his health from the operation. We 
leave these points for further inquiry. 


THE WESLEYS AND WHITEFIELD. 
r HE the 
Churches in the early part of 


dissenting 
the 
seventeenth century was in some respects 


condition of 


widely different from that of the Estab- 
The 


their members bore for the support of re- 


lishment. double burdens which 


ligious institutions, and their numerous 


civil disabilities, were a guaranty for their 
sincerity and devotedness. To the names 
of Watts, 
might add many more of unsurpassed 


Doddridge, and Lardner, we 
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up their measure, and satisfied their stand- 
ard, of duty. 

Meanwhile, there were on English soil 
growing multitudes, for whose religious 
needs no provision was made, and who 
were the subjects of no clerical ministra- 
tion whatever, except in the articles of 
baptism, and The 
Church was in substantially the same 
condition in which parliamentary represen- 
tation was before the passage of the Re- 
form Bill. Parishes retained the territo- 
rial limits of much earlier times, while pop- 
ulation had dwindled away in some local- 


marriage, burial. 


ities and had rapidly inereased in others. 
Thus a hamlet of a dozen souls might have 
its well-served curacy, while the incum- 
bent of St. Giles had parishioners enough 
to people a brace of German principalities. 
The collieries, the dock-yards, the poorer 
neighborhoods in cities, persons engaged 
in coastwise navigation, and the dwellers 
in the purliens of wharves and warehouses, 
were, for the most part, in a condition of 


| yirtual heathenism. Bible societies had 
not been thought of, cheap reading for the 
millions was a later invention, and the 


ability to read was not frequent enough 
among the less privileged classes to enable 
them to profit largely by the printed page. 


| There was no system in operation for the 


fidelity and excellence in their respective 
|} and somewhat bigotedly attached to its 


spheres of duty, whose virtues gave luster 
to their age, and whose writings will in- 
struct and edify generations yet to come. 
But the line of separation was then sharp- 
The walls of the Established 
Church were impervious to light from be- 


ly drawn. 
yond its pale. Dissenters might occupy a 
respectable, but not a commanding, social 
position. Exeluded from the universities 
and from all official posts beyond their 
own congregations, they exerted an influ- 
ence immeasurably below their merits, and 
their truly illustrious men were much less 
known and honored in their lifetime than 
they are now. ‘The missionary spirit had 
not been awakened among them, and the 
quiet occupancy of their own posts filled 


cveneral diffusion of intellectual light, moral 
culture, or religious sentiment. 

It was under these circumstances that 
Methodism had its birth. John Wesley, 
its founder, seems to have enjoyed the 
best possible providential training for his 
His father, though the son and 
grandson of ejected ministers, held a dis- 


mission. 


tinguished place among the clergy of the 
Established Church, and was devotedly 
institutions and its worship. His mother 
was the daughter of an eminent non-con- 
formist divine, and, though outwardly rec- 


onciled to the Chureh by her marriage, 


retained through life her strong sympathies 
with dissent, and her independence of pre- 
scribed and conventional modes of. relig- 


ious action. During her husband's fre- 


quent absences, she held religious meet- 
ings at her own house on Sunday after- 
noons, notwithstanding his strong disap- 
earnest remonstrances. 


probation and 


The son inherited from one parent his 


life-long dread of separation from the Es- 
tablishment, from the other the religious 
zeal which could not brook the strait-lacing 
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of canonical forms, places, and seasons. 
At six years of age, John was almost 
miraculously rescued from the conflagra- 
tion of his father’s house,—an event 
which, in after life, impressed him with a 
strong sense of his peculiar mission and 
destiny, and was commemorated by him- 
self in one of his engraved portraits, 


which had a burning-house for its back- | 
| o ° 
of his zeal and the warm glow of a heart 


ground, with the motto: “Is not this a 


brand plucked out of the burning?” While | 


he was at school, there occurred at his | 


father’s house a series of unaccountable 
and reputedly supernatural disturbances, 
probably the result of mischievous con- 


trivance on the part of some of the serv- 
ants or neighbors, yet adapted to awaken | 


in the mind of 2 sensitive boy a profound 
feeling of the realty and nearness of the 
spiritual world. 

At Oxford, Wesley, as an undergraduate, 
was a youth of pure morals and of un- 
blemished sobriety of deportment; but 
when the time for the choice of a profes- 
sion drew nigh, he was not sufficiently as- 
sured of his own religious state to con- 
template the ordination vows without con- 
scientious scruples as to his fitness to take 
them. ‘The treatise De Imitatione Christi 
and Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, 
about this time, led him into regions of 
more intimate religious experience, and 
rendered essential aid in his preparation 
of heart for the sacred office. Shortly 
after his ordination, he was elected to a 
Fellowship ; and when he returned to Ox- 
ford to discharge its duties, he found his 
brother Charles a member of a religious 
society among the students, which had re- 
ceived, partly in derision, and partly on 
account of the methodical and somewhat 
ascetic life of its members, the sobriquet 
of Methodists. Of this circle John be- 
came the leader. The influences derived 
from these associates were adapted to 
strengthen and deepen the devotional 
element in his character, but at the same 
time to alienate his sympathies from the 
world at large, and to shut them up within 
a sort of close corporation of rigid pietists. 
Yet this period of his life must have been 
invaluable as a season of spiritual nurture 
for his subsequent labors. In after years 
he was too busy and care-cumbered for 
prolonged retirement or contemplation, and 
a superficial piety would have been ex- 
haled in the incessant and monotonous 


routine of journeying, correspondence, 


financial administration, and extempo- 
raneous preaching. ‘This interval, con- 
secrated to devout introspection, religious 


communion, and the passive luxury of 


meditation and prayer, rendered his in- 
ward life so rich, full, and fervent, that he 
never afterward sank into the perfunctory 
discharge of the clerical office, but retain- 
ed, to the day of his death, the freshness 


in constant intercourse with heaven. 

At this period, he shrank from the active 
duties of his profession, and declined a 
curacy under his father, with the prospect 
of succession to his living, on the ground 
that his own personal salvation would be 
endangered by intercourse with miscel- 
laneous society. He, however, suddenly 
adopted the resolution of going to the then 
newly-planted colony of Georgia, as a 
chaplain and missionary. On his passage 
he became deeply interested in a party of 
Moravian fellow-passengers, united with 
them in their daily religious services, im- 
bibed much of their social and loving 
spirit, and learned from them that the 


active service of man was the true post of 


loyalty to God. On his arrival at Savan- 
nah, he entered upon a course of ministerial 
and pastoral duty, in which we discern the 
first distinct foreshadowing of what he 
afterward became. With punctilious ad- 
herence to the rubric of the Church, even 
where custom had modified it, he connect- 
ed many extra-ecclesiastical observances 
and practices. He established a regular 
system of parochial visitation, and insti- 
tuted a series of social meetings, not un- 
like the more recent Methodist class-meet- 
ings. He preached earnestly against lux- 
ury in apparel, and was himself an ex- 
ample of the severest self-denial in things 
innocent, as well as in matters of doubtful 
expediency. His brother Charles, who 
had accompanied him, pursued a not dis- 
similar course at Frederica, only with a 
wilder zeal and less discretion. Such 
close and merciless censors of manners 
and morals, such purists of the inmost in- 
itiation, were ill adapted to the lax notions 
and easy habits of a new colony. They 
encountered serious embarrassment and 
opposition, and probably never gave so 
much gratification to the governor and to 
the major part of his subjects, as when 
they severally reembarked for England. 
Meanwhile, Whitefield had commenced 
drawing multitudes to listen to him in 


en centers te 
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Bristol and London. His life-long and 
inbounded popularity is a mystery, which 
has never been fully solved. His printed 
sermons are meager, vapid, and many de- 


grees below mediocrity. His endowments 





s a pulpit-orator were indeed great, but by 
10 means unique. Yet he could command 
reverence of the loftiest, and 
the the 
admiration of brilliant and accom- 


it once the 


he control of humblest minds ; 
hearty 
lished scofiers and infidels, and the rapt at- 
ention of the coarsest and most ignorant. 
We have repeatedly conversed with old 
veople who had heard him preach in their 
youth; and their uniform testimony has 
een, that his sermons and their delivery 
rkable characteristic ex- 


and that 


uence could equal his in its simultaneous 


ad no one rema 


lusively their own, yet no elo- 


ol every age, con- 
tt . 
Ve are disposed to 


nhuence over persons 


ion, and culture. 
cribe his power, first, to his intense and 
ivid realization of the truths of religion 
elements of 


secondly, to the 


his own ex- 
fact that in 


r-present 
t 


and, 


recrienee, 
very sermon he arraigned his hearers be- 
ore the tribunal of the omniscient Judge, 
ind dwelt solely on the relation in which 
iey stood to God, as guilty, accountable, 


His 


consciousness imparte d 


leath-bound, and immortal beings. 


“ty » 


ictive religious 


iat indeseribable glow of countenance and 


nanner, which wrought even upon the 


leaf, and those beyond the sound of his 


oice, with hardly less power than upon 





hose within reach of his words ; while his 
niform habit of direct appeal to his hear- 
‘s,as resting either beneath the condemn- 


ng sentence or the complacent regard of 
he Almighty, foreed home upon every soul 
he question which no human being can 
concentra- 


the 


to himself without the 


us whole | nature upon 


mora 
nswer: “ How stand I at this moment in 
ie eve of the omn present God 2?” 
Whitefield had just left 
John Wesley arrived there on his 


rom Georgia. 


, 
London when 
return 
Vhitefield had no admin- 


, and was effective solely as 


1 awakening preacher. Wesley was a 
st by nature, had a genius for sys- 

It a att ed little vah to spora lhe 
id unt nized ¢ fo Hy at Ones 
thered the ne converts into bands o 
ses, with rul I ual v ince 
nd helpfulne s in the spiritual lite, l 
vith definite forms for the introduction, 


aining, testing, and final reception of 
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catechumens. ‘The society embraced at 
the outset only between forty and fifty per- 
sons ; but its constitution involved the very 
same principles which are now embodied 
in the great Methodist hierarchy on both 
Atlantic. The class is the 
integral element, the paradigm of Meth- 


sides of the 
The classes are the integers of 
the 


conference, 


odism. 
congregations of 


the 


ne congregation, 


the local local confer- 


ences of the general conference; und at 
typical form is repeat- 


heads or representatives of 


stage 





every the 
ed, the official 

each lower class constituting the members 
higher. Our limits 


or laity of the next 


will not permit us to follow Wesley through 


the details of a period of active service 
seldom equaled in duration, and entirely 
unparalleled in extent, in laboriousness, 
and in vigor of body and mind unimpaired, 
till he had completed the full cycle of four- 


score years. 


Second, and hardly second, to John, 
stands Charles Wesley, in the annals of 
Methodism. 
ed people, the soul is reached mainly by 
the 
and in no way so effectually as through 


Among rude and unletter- 


lm pre SS1OnS upon organs of sense, 


music. Every popular movement in so- 


cial reform, political regeneration, or re- 


| ligious revival, has had its own canon of 


poetical inspiration and its own peculiar 


type of lyrical melody. Hans Sachs 
merits a foremost place among the Re- 


formers of the sixteenth century; and Pop- 
ery might have still been the Paganism 
of many a village and hamlet in now Prot- 
estant Germany, had not the minstrel cord- 
wainer flooded the land with anti-Romish 
and ballads. Among the English 
poets of the sanctuary, it is almost a 
Tate and Brady; for in 


songs 


mockery to name 
the d: of the Wesleys, the singing of 
I merely filled up the robe- 
interval in the 
all the musical power and 





changing service of the 


Chureh, while 


the religious impression of the orchestra 


were concentrated in those majestic 


chants and anthems, the introduction of 


which into the worship of Dissenters has 


transferred new life into their too tame 


and barren devotional forms. Watts and 


Doddridge were unsurpassed in their pe- 
culiar vein; but their hymns were best 
adapted to the quiescent condition of the 
eligi uS colmm 1 es to w! ch the y be- 
lone The resented the statics of 
piety. Methodism demanded a psalmedy 
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which should embody its dynamic forces. 
This desideratum Charles Wesley sup- 
plied. With a rhythmical ear, a clarified 
taste, and a tender sympathy with every 
phasis and transition of spiritual experi- 
ence, an emotional nature always pro- 
foundly moved, an intimate conversance 
with the Seriptures, and a lyrico-dramatic 
power of elaborating ali their materials, 
whether of history, doctrine, precept, or 


prophecy, he became the life and soul of 


In their metrical 
form, in their musical cadence and mel- 
lifluous flow, his hymns occupy the first 
place, and an almost solitary eminence in 
They can hardly 


sing 


the new movemen:. 


the English language. 
be read unmusically, and almost 
themselves. ‘Then, too, it has been well 
said of them, that they are not written on 
abstract subjects, such as faith, humility, 
resignation, but always represent the re- 
ligious liie in some one of its conerete states 
or movements, so that each might be as- 
But we 
can do them more ample justice by the fol- 


sumed as a leaf of autobiography. 


lowing paragraphs from Mr. Taylor :— 
“Ought not then the disposing hand of God 
to be acknowledged in this instance, remark- 
able as it is, that, when myriads of uncultured 
and lately ferocious spirits were to be reclaim- 
ed, a gift of song, such as that of Charles Wes- 
ley, should have been conferred upon one of the 
company employed in this work? To estimate 
duly what was the influence of this rare gift, 
and to measure its importance, one should be 
able to recall scenes and times gone by, when 
Methodism was much nearer to its source than 
now it is, and when‘ Hymn 147, page 145,’ an- 
nounced by the preacher in a tone curiously 
blending the perfunctory with the animated, 


‘O love divine, how sweet thou art!’ 


woke up all ears, eyes, hearts, and voices, in a 
crowded chapel. It was, indeed, a spectacle 
worth the gazing upon! It was a service well 
to have joined in (once and again) when words 
of such power, flowing in rich cadence, and 
conveying, with an intensity of emphasis, the 
loftiest, the deepest, 
tions of the divine life, were taken up feelingly 
by an assembly of men and women, to whom, 
very lately, whatever was not of the ‘ earth— 
earthy’ had neither charm nor meaning. 
“Rugezed forms were those that filled the 
benches on the one hand; nor were they the 
st in the world that ranged on the 
but there was soul in the erect posture 
when the congregation rose to sing, as well as 





t were 


ure 


ther ; 


in the glistening eye; and it was a cordial ani- 
mation that 
the ransomed of Methodism. 


gave compass to the voices of these, 
Perhaps it was a 


little more than a particle of meaning that 
some gathered from the hymn. But to the 
hearts of many, its dee pest ense—the poet’s 
ywn sense of the words—was quite intelligible, 


and was intimately relished, Who could doubt 
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it, that had an eye to read the heart in the 
beaming countenanees around him? ‘Thus it 
was that Charles Wesley, richly gifted as he 


was with graces, genius and talents, drew souls 
—thousands of souls—in his wake, from Sun- 
day to Sunday, and he so drew them onward 


from earth to heaven by the charm of sacred 
verse ! 


“Tt may be affirmed that there is no prin- 


| cipal element of Christianity, no main article 


of belief, as professed by Protestant Churches— 
that there is no moral or ethical sentiment, 
peculiarly characteristic of the gospel—no 
height or depth of feeling, proper to the spirit- 
ual life, that does not find itself emphatically, 
and pointedly, and clearly conveyed in some 
stanza of Charles Wesley’s hymns. These 
compositions embody the theory, and the prac 
tice, and the theopathy of the Christian sys- 
tem; and they do so with extremely 
mixture of what ought to be regarded as quest- 
ionable, or that is not warranted by some 
evidence of Scripture. What we have here be- 
fore us is a metrical liturgy; and by the 
combination of rhythm, rhyme, and music, it 
effectively secures to the mass of 
much of the benefit of liturgical worship, 
Such a liturgy, thus performed by animated 
congregations, melted itself into the very soul 
of the people, and was perhaps that part of the 
hour’s service which, more than any other, pro- 
duced what, to borrow a phrase, we might 
call digestive assimilation. It would secure this, 
its beneficial eflect, in molding the spirits of 
the people, by its iteration, by its emphatic 
by aid of the pleasurable excitements 


little ad- 


worshipers 


style, and 
of music. 


THE MOUNTAINS OF PALESTINE. 
JALESTINE surprises one unfamiliar 
with its features by its hilliness. ‘T'wo 
ranges of mountains run through it from 


| north to south, some of them exceedingly 
| difficult of ascent, and frightful from their 
| frequent precipices, but passed by the 


and the most tender emo- | 
|} year. 


| thousand 


strongly-shod Syrian herse in_ perfect 


safety. These lofty and bold heights 
leave a grand impression. Lebanon and 


Anti-Lebanon sometimes eleven 
feet the 


their snow-caps, in spots, nearly all the 


tower 
above sea, and wear 
Hermon is aow termed the Sheikh’s 
Mountain, and rises above the rest of the 
Lebanon range, reminding some travelers 
ot Mont Blane, but not seen so advantage- 
ously upon its own elevated plain. ‘Tabor 
is a model of beauty; a truncated cone, 
with some ruins of crusaders’ fortifications, 
and shrines of various ages, well wooded, 
and seemingly fertile; dividing the waters 
of the east from those that empty into the 
Mediterranean, it never fails to fill the 
It is one thousand feet 
above the level of the country.—CAristian 


traveler’s eye. 


Examiner. 
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WASHINGTON. 


FACTS RESPECTING HIS RELIGIOUS CHARACTER, 


VOLUME has been published re- 
A specting the religious sentiments and 
character of Washington. A writer, in a 
late article in the Boston Christian Wit- 
vess, reviews the subject briefly, giving, 
besides well-known facts, further 
ind very interesting evidence of the piety 


The 


illus- 


some 


of that of modern men. 


writer says 


greatest 
‘Numerous extracts 
trating this subject are brought together 


in Washington’s Writings, vol. xii, pp. 


101-485. See also in the same volume 
(p. 408) an interesting letter from Bishop 


B. C. C. Parker, on 
The House of Bur- 
cesses, of which he was a member, passed 
an order, May 24th, 1774, in reference to 
the act of Parliament for shutting up the 
port of Boston, that ‘ the first day of June 


White to the Rey. 


the same subject. 


should be set apart as a day of fasting, 


tion, and prayer, devoutly to im- 


humilia 
plore the divine interposition for averting 
the heavy calamity which threatened de- 
struction to their civil rights, and the evils 
of eivil war ’ 
writes in his diary: 
ind fa 
only in spirit, but 
This diary was kept for many 
A Sun- 


day rarely occurs in which he did not 


On the day appointed, he 
‘Went 
sted all day,’ thus conforming not 
letter of 


to church, 
to the strict 
the order. 
years with much particularity. 
ittend church. If there was an omission, 
it was caused by the weather, or badness 
being 
While 


the 


of the roads; the nearest church 


seven miles from his residence. 


attending adhered to 


ongress, he 
same practice. For 


is opinions and habits during 


his religio 
the Revolution and afterward, and of the 
importance he attached to the principles 
nd observances of religion, the reader is 
After 
an attentive perusal of them, no doubt can 
To say that 


to his published writings. 


: any candid mind. 


he was not a Christian, or at least that he 


lid not elie himself to be a Christian, 
would be to Im poe ich his sincerity and 
honesty Of all men in the world, Wash- 
ngton was certainly the last whom any 
one \ ld charge with dissimulation or 


ndireetness ; and, if he was so scrupulous 


in avoiding even a shadow of these faults 


known act of 


int, it likely, is it eredible, 


n every his life, however 


inimpor 


that in a matter of the 


a full knowledge of 


serious importance he should practice, 
through a long series of years, a delibe- 
rate deception upon his friends and the 
public? It is neither credible nor pos- 
sible. I shall here insert a letter on this 
subject, written to me by a lady who lived 
twenty years in Washington's family, and 
who was his adopted daughter, and the 
The 
testimony it affords, and the hints it con- 
tains the habits of 


Washington, are interesting and valuable :-— 


grand-daughter of Mrs. Washington. 


respecting domestic 


“© WooDpLAWN, February 26, 1835. 

“*Srr,—I received your favor of the 20th 
Jast evening, and hasten to give you the in- 
formation which you desire. Truro Parish is the 
one in which Mount Vernon Pohick Chureh 
and Woodlawn are situated. Fairfax Parish is 
now Alexandria. Before the Federal District 
was ceded to Congress, Alexandria was in Fair- 
fax County. General Washington had a pew 


Christ Chureh 
was very instrumental in 


in Pohick Church, and one in 
at Alexandria. HH 
establishing Pohick Church, and I believe sub- 


] was near the pulpi 





scribed largely. His pew t. 
I have a perfect recollection of being there, be- 
fore his election to the presidency, with him 
and my grandmother. It was a beautiful 
church, and had a large, respectable, and 
wealthy congregation, who were regular at- 
tendants. He attended the chureh at Alex- 


andria when the weather and roads permitted, 
a distance of ten miles. In New-York and 
Philadelphia he omitted attendance at 
church in the morning, unless detained by in- 
disposition, The afternoon was spent in his 
own room at the with his 
family, and without company. Sometimes an 
old and intimate friend called to see us for an 


never 


home: evening 


hour or two; but visiting and visitors were 
prohibited for that day. No one in church 
attended to the services with more reverential 


respect. My grandmother, who was eminently 
pious, never deviated from her early habits. 
The General, as was then 


She always knelt. 
the custom, stood during the devotional parts 
of the On communion Sundays, he 
left the church with me, after the blessing, and 
He sent the carriage back for 

It was his custom to retire 


St rvice, 


returned home. 

my grandmother. 
to his library at nine or ten o’clock, where he 
: he went to his cham 
before the sun, and 
until called to break- 


devotions, 
4 


remained an hour before 
ber. He 
remained in 
I never witnessed his privat 


alw ays rose 
his library 


fast. 


I never inquired about them. His life, h 
writings, prove that he was a Christian My 
mother resided two years at Mount Vernon 





after her marriage with John TI. Custis, the 
only son of Mrs. Washington. I have heard 
her say that General Washington alw tvs re- 
ceived the sacrament with my grandmother 


before the Revolution. Miss 
Custis, died suddenly at Mount Vernon, before 


they could realize lt by her, 


When my aunt, 


the event, he knel 





and prayed most fervently, most affectingly, 
for her recovery. Of this I is a d by 
Judge Washington’s mother, and other wit 











WASHINGTON. 


nesses. He was a silent, thoughtful man. 
He spoke little generally—never of himself. 
Grandmother was a model of female excellence. 
She 1 
public duties ; and she and her husband were so 
perfectly united and happy, that he must have 
been a Christian. She had no doubts, no 
fears him, After forty years of devoted 
affection and uninterrupted happiness, she re- 
signed him without a murmur into the arms of 
his Saviour and his God, with the assured hope 
of his eternal felicity. With sentiments of 
esteem, I am, &c.’ 


for 


“It seems proper to subjoin to this letter 
what was told to me by Mr. Robert Lewis, 
at Fredericksburg, the 1829. 
Being a nephew of Washington, and his 


in year 
private secretary during the first part of 
his presidency, Mr. Lewis lived with him 
on terms of intimacy, and had the best 


Mr. 


Lewis said he had accidentally witnessed 


opportunity of observing his habits. 


his private devotions in his library, both 
morning and evening; that on those occa- 
sions he had seen him in a kneeling posture 
with a Bible open before him, and that he 
believed such to have been his daily prac- 
tice. Mr. 
was a gentleman esteemed for his private 
The cireum- 
of his withdrawing himself from 


Lewis is since dead, but he 


worth and respectability. 
stance 
the communion service, ata certain period 
of his life, has been remarked as singular. 
Whatever his motives may have been, it 
eXx- 
he 


does not appear that they were ever 
plained. It probable that, after 
took command of the army, finding his 
thoughts and attention necessarily en- 
the that devolved 
on him, in which frequently little dis- 
tinction could be observed between Sunday 


1s 


grossed by business 


and other days, he may have believed it im- 
proper publicly to partake of an ordinance 
which, according to the ideas he enter- 
tained of it, imposed severe restrictions on 
outward conduct, and a sacred pledge to 
perform duties impracticable in his situ- 
ation. be 
natural to a serious mind; and, although 


Such an impression would 
it might be founded on erroneous views of 
the nature of the ordinance, it would noi 
have the less weight with a man of deli- 
habitual 


and reverence 


There is proof, however, that, 


eate conscience 
for religion. 
on one occasion at least, during the war, 
he partook of the communion; but this 
was at a season when the army was in 
camp, and the activity of business was in 
An 
Life 


anecdote 
of De 


some degree suspended. 


contained in Dr. Hosack’s 


ver omitted her private devotions or her | 
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Witt Clinton, and related in the words of 


| the Rev. Samuel H. Cox, who communi- 


| cated it to the author, establishes this 
| fact. I have the following, says Dr. Cox, 


| from unquestionable authority. 


that village. 


It 
never, I think, been given to the public ; 
but I received it from a venerable clergy- 
man, who had it from the lips of Rev. Dr 
Jones himself. ‘To all Christians, and to 
all Americans, it cannot fail to be accepta- 
ble. While the American army, under 
the command of Washington, lay encamp- 
ed at Morristown, N. J., it occurred that 
the service of the communion (then ob- 


has 


served semi-annually only) was to be ad- 
ministered in the Presbyterian church of 
In the morning of the pre- 
vious week, the General, after his accus- 
tomed inspection of the camp, visited the 


| house of Dr. Jones, then pastor of the 


church, and, after the usual preliminaries, 
thus accosted him: ‘ Doctor, I understand 
that the Lord’s Supper is to be celebrated 
with you next Sunday; I would learn if 
it accords with the canon of your Church 
to admit communicants of another denomi- 
nation?” The Doctor rejoined: ‘ Most 
certainly; ours is not the Presbyterian 
table, General, but the Lord’s table ; and 
we hence give the Lord’s invitation to all 
his followers, of whatsoever name.’ The 


| General! replied, ‘I am glad of it ; I thought 


I would ascertain it from yourself, as | 
propose to join with you on that occasion. 
Though a member of the Church of En- 
gland, I have no exclusive partialities.’ 
The Doctor reassured him of a cordial 
welcome, and the General was found seat- 


| ed with the communicants the next Sab- 
| 99 
bath. 


+ ++ 


Home.—Love watches over the cradle of 


| the infant, over the couch of the aged, 


| outdoor world home. 


over the welfare and comfort of each and 
all; to be happy, man retires from the 
In the household 
circle, the troubled heart finds consolation, 
the disturbed finds rest, the joyous finds 


itself in its true element. Pious souls, 


| when they speak of death, say that they 


vo home. ‘Their longing for heaven is to 


them a home-sickness. Jesus also repre- 
sented the abode of eternal happiness 
under the picture of a home, a father’s 
house. Does not this tell that the 
earthly home is appointed to be a picture 
of heaven, and a foretaste of that higher 


us 


home? 
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CHRISTIANITY REQUIRED BY 


THE TIMES. 


THE 


N increase of its spiritual life, and a | 
f upon religion a species of reproach, w 


l reformof its sectartanism, are required 
of the Church by these times, we have 
said. 


d, if less important, yet urgently desira- 


(nother improvement more minute, 
ile, may be suggested; a reform in that 
peculiar style of religious expression— 
‘ommon to the pulpit, to the conversation 
und to the literature of 


gives origin to, if it does not justify, the 


religion—which 


reproach of cant so often charged against 
evangelical Christians, especially in the 
light literature of the day. 


As bigotry is, to most minds, the most 


pulsive feature which can deform 


I 


it 
gion, cant, by a trait of weakness or 
whimsicalness, which seems inseparable 
from it, is the oceasion of a species of 
scorn Which, from its very levity, becomes 
the more fatally satirical and influential. 
Not only does the habitual scoffer avail 
himself of this petty foible, but the mass of 
irreligious, yet respectful men, feel more 
than they express its pernicious influence. 
[ts absurdities of pretension and language 
i the of 


uotations, in the casual conversations of 


t about under form 


i piquant 
such men on religious subjects, and not 
unfrequently associate themselves detract- 
truth. On select minds, 
from whose superior powers we have the 
right to 


between essential religion and the adven- 


religious more 


demand a better discrimination 


titious defects which arise from the weak- 
ness of its followers, this evil is not 
without its influence; and John Foster, 


in his superb essay “On the causes by 
which evangelical religion has been ren- 
dered unacceptable to persons of cultivated 
ot 
iblest chapters to the subject. 


taste’ devotes two his longest and 


(s every science must have its peculiar 
nguage, its technology—theology, as a 


science, must also be allowe | its appropri- 


te vocabulary. It is not against this that 


we would speak, but against that general 


style of expression on religious subjects, 


which is popularly eurrent, and by which 


‘s of even the most popular 


Without the limits of the 


nd are placed 


irect, simple, and natural treatment that 
ie popular mind usually gives to all other 
ibjects of Importance. If this peculiarity 
ive to religious subjects pec iliar rever- 


| powerful. 
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ence or dignity, it would be more deten- 
sible ; but, on the contrary, it detracts from 
them; it is characterized, as we have said, 
by weakness and whimsicalness, and brings 
hich, 
though logically insignificant, is practically 


t 


The subject is not without 


its 


delicacy ; we are therefore happy, in re- 


ferring to it here, to avail ourselves of 
Foster’s sensible views upon it. He thus 


describes it :—** I suppose it will be instant- 


ly allowed that the mode of expression of 


| the greater number of evangelical divines, 


and of those taught by them, is widely 


| different from the standard of general lan- 


guage, not only by the necessary adoption 


of some peculiar terms, but by a continued 


and systematic cast of phraseology ; inso- 
much that in reading or hearing five or six 
sentences of an evangelical discourse, you 
ascertain the school by the mere turn of 


expression, independently of any atten- 


and the specimens would give 


ingly with their deepest impressions of | 2% attempt to er 


tion to the quality of the ideas. If, in 
order to try what those ideas would ap- 
pear in an altered form of words, you 


attempted to reduce a paragraph to the 


language emploved by intellectual men in 
] } 


SuD- 


speaking or writing well on general 
jects, you would find it must be absolutely 
You know how easily a \ 


t 
ist 


a version. 
mass of exemplification might be quoted ; 
the idea of 
the general 


ate, out of 


of the language, a dialect which 


be intrinsically spiritual; and 
exclusively to Christian 
doctrine as to be totally unservice able for 


mass 


ld 


should so 


appropriated 


any other subject, and to become ludicrous 
when applied to it.* And this being ex- 
tracted, like the Sabbath from the common 
course of time, the general range of diction 
is abandoned, with all its powers, diversi- 


ties, and elegance, to secular subjects and 


It is a kind of 
popery of language, vilifying everything 
with the signs of the Holy 


the use of the profane. 


not marked 


Chureh, and forbidding any one to minister 


| alienation from the t 


to religion except in consecrated speech. 
“That there is a great ar 


ue classical diction, 


id Sy stematical 


“> This is so true 











expedient with th uld-be-wits to introduce 
some of the spiritual phrases, in speakin f 
anything which they wish to render ludicr 
und they are generally so far succes is to 
be rewarded by the lauch or the smile of the 
cirelk wl l bly may never ha had the 
od fortune of hearing wit, and have not the 
gens ence to care about religi : 
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is most palpably obvious: and I cannot 
help regarding it as an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance. It gives the gospel too much 
the air of a professional thing, which must 
have its peculiar cast of phrases, for the 
mutual recognition of its proficients, in the 
same manner as other professions, arts, 
crafts, and mysteries have theirs. This 
is officiously placing the singularity of 
littleness to draw attention to the singu- 
larity of greatness, which in the very act 
It is giving 
an uncouthness of mien to a beauty which 
should attract all hearts. It is teaching a 
provincial dialect to the rising instructor 


it nisrepresents and obscures. 


of a world. It is imposing the guise of a 
cramped formal ecclesiastie on what is 
destined for an universal monarch.” 

After insisting that the best style of 
religious language is that neutral vehicle 
of expression which is adapted indifferently 
to common serious subjects, he proceeds 
to describe more particularly the alleged 
ect. It has three distinctions: * The 
is a peculiar way of using various 
And this peculiarity 
consists partly in expressing ideas by such 


common words. 
le words as do not simply and directly 
belong to them, instead of other single 
words which do simply and directly belong 
to them, and in general language are used 
to express them ;* and partly in using such 


combinations of words as make uncouth 
phrases Now what necessity? The 
answer is immediately obvious as to the 
former part of the description; there can 


be no need to use one common word in an 
affected and forced manner to convey an 
idea, which there is another common word 
it hand to express in the simplest and 
most usual And 
phrases, consisting of an uncouth combina- 


manner. then as to 
tion of words which are common, and have 
no degree of technicality,—are they neces- 
sary? They are not absolutely necessary, 
unless each of these combinations conveys 
a thought of so exquisitely singular a turn, 
that no other conjunction of terms could 
have expressed it; which was never sug- 
gested by one mind to another till these 
three or four words, falling out of the 
general order of the language, gathered 
into a 


expressed in the language of another coun- 


peculiar phrase ; which cannot be 


* - As, for instance, walk and conversation, in- 
stead of « onduct, actions, or deportment : flesh, 
instead of, sometimes body, sometimes natural 
inelin ition.” 
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try that has not a corresponding idiom; 
and which will vanish from the world if 
But 
these combinations of words have no such 
pretensions. When obtain their 
meaning, you may well wonder why a 


ever this phrase shall be forgotten. 
you 


peculiar apparatus of phrases should have 
been constructed, to bring and retain such 
an element of thought within the sphere 
And it would be 
found that these phrases, as 


~ 


of your understanding. 
it is within 
our familiar experience that all phrases 
consisting of only common words, and 
having no relation to art or scienee, can 
be exchanged for several different com- 
without materially 


the 


binations of words, 


altering the thought or lengthening 
expression.” 

The second part of this dialect he de- 
scribes as consisting, “not in a peculiar 
mode of using common words, but in a 
class of words peculiar in themselves, as 
being seldom used except by divines, but 
of which the meaning can be expressed, 
without definition or circumlocution, by 
other single terms which are in general 
use. For example, edification, tribulation, 
blessedness, godliness, righteousness, car- 
nality, lusts, (a term peculiar and theolog- 
ical only in the plural,) could, be exchanged 
for parallel terms too obvious to need 
mentioning.” 

The third distinction of this religious 
dialect consists, he remarks, “ in words 
almost peculiar to the language of divines, 
and for which equivalent terms cannot be 
found, except in the form of definition oi 


circumlocution. Sanctification, recener- 


ation, grace, covenant, salvation, and a 
few more, may be assigned to this class. 
These may be called, in a qualified sense, 
the technical terms of evangelical religion 
Now, separately from any religious con- 
siderations, it is plainly necessary, in a liter- 
ary view, that all those terms that express 
a modification of thought which there are 
no other words competent to express with- 
out great circuinlocution, should be retain- 
ed. But, the definitions of some of these 
Christian terms are not absolutely unques- 
tionable. The words have assumed the 
specific formality of technical terms with- 
out having completely the quality and 
value of such terms. A certain laxity in 
their sense renders them of far less use 
in their department, than the terms of 
science, especially of mathematical science, 


are intheirs. ‘Technical terms have been 
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the lights of but, 
stances, the shades of religion. 


science, 
What I 
would infer from these observations is, 
that a Christian writer or speaker will 
occasionally do well, instead of using the 
peculiar term, to express at length in other 
words, at the expense of much circum- 
which he would have 
had that 


locution, that idea 


wished to convey if he used 
peculiar term.” 
After discussing quite elaborately these 


“ 


topies, he concludes, that “ such common 
words as have acquired an affected cast in 
theological use, might give place to the 
other common words which express the 
ideas in a plain and unaffected manner ; 
and the phrases formed of common words 
uncouthly combined, may be swept away. 


Many peculiar and antique words might 


be exchanged for other single words, of 


equivalent signification, and in general 
use. And the small number of peculiar 
terms acknowledged and established as of 
permanent use and necessity, might, even 
st parately from the consideration of modi- 
fying the diction, be often, with advantage 
to the explicit declaration and clear com- 
prehension of Christian truth, made to 
rive place to a fuller expression, in a 
number of common words, of those ideas 
of which these peculiar terms are the 
signs.” 


single 


Such an improvement, he contends, 
would bring the language of religion nearly 
‘to the classical standard. If evangelical 


sentiments could be faithfully presented, 
in an order of words of which so small a 
part should be of specific cast, they could 
be presented in what should be substan- 
Addison or Pope. 


Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, 


tially the diction of 


And if 


ind Tlume, could have become Christians 


even 


’ 
vy some 


mighty and sudden efficacy of 
conviction, and had determined to write 


of the Apostles, 


theneetorth in the spirit 


they would have found, if these observa- 
tions be correct, no radical change neces- 
sary in the consistence of their language. 
An enlightened 


might have been sorry, if, in such a ease, 


believer in Christianity 


he had seen any of them superstitiously 


laboring to acquire all the phrases of ¢ 
school, instead of applying at once to its 
new vocation a diction fitted for the vehicle 
Are not they yet 
sufficient masters of language, it might 


of universal thought. 


have been asked with surprise, to express 
all their thoughts with the utmost preci- 


} 
in many in- 


obvious 


As their language had been found 
sufficiently specific to injure the gospel, 


sion? 


it would have been strange if it had been 
too general to serve it. The required 
alteration would probably have been little 
familiarly the 
the Christian 


topics and objects, such as, redemption, 


more than to introduce 


denominations of 


heaven, mediator, Christ, Redeemer, with 
the others of a similar kind, and a very 
few of those almost technical words which 
I have admitted to be indispensable.” 
Foster urges the reform of this defect 
by many strong reasons. One is, the con- 
sideration of the unfavorable impression 
made by the dialect described on persons of 
cultivated taste. Another is, that religious 
topics could be more readily and familiarly 
mingled with social converse, and all the or- 
ae 


peculiar phraseology,” he remarks, “ is the 


ordinary subjects of human attention. 


direct contrary of such facility, as it gives 
to what is already by its own nature emi- 
nently distinguished from common sub- 
jects, an artificial strangeness, which 
makes it difficult for discourse to slide into 
it, and revert to it and from it, without a 


He 


argues further, that evangelical sentiments 


formal and uncouth — transition.” 
would be less liable to the charge of fanat- 
icism, if their expression were less con- 
trasted with that of other subjects; the 
imputation of fanaticism being almost 
always founded more upon the style of ex- 
pression than upon the substance of such 
sentiments. ILypocrisy, also, which finds 
its most available artifice in the language 
of religion, would be deprived of this 
assistance. 

The alleged Scriptural origin of this 
peculiar phraseology is not allowed by 
It is not 


Scriptural quotation that he condemns ; 


Foster to be an apology for it. 


this is usually and highly ornamental, as 


from our old elassieal authors 


passages 


are in modern compositions; but the 
Biblical east of this style is commonly 
only a rese mblance, olten vague, and 


generally destitute of the true signif- 
icanee, or pertinent adaptedness of Serip- 
tural sentences. “Though some of the 
phrases,” he says, “are precisely phrases 


the Bible, 
phrases a little modified from the form in 


from yet most of them are 
which they occur in the sacred book, by 
changing or adding words, by compounding 
two phrases into one, and by fitting the 


rest of the language to the Biblical! phrases 
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by an imitative antique construction. In 
this manner the Scriptural expressions, 
instead of appearing as distinguished points 
on a Common ground, as gems advanta- 
geously set in an inferior substance, are 
reduced to become an ordinary and dese- 
crated ingredient in an uncouth phrase- 
ology.” ‘* We may be allowed,” he adds, 
“to doubt how far such language can be 
venerable, after considering that it gives 
not the smallest assurance of striking or 
elevated fact 
quantity of most inferior writing has ap- 
peared in this kind of diction; that it is not 


thought, since in a vast 


now actually drawn from the sacred foun- 
tains ; 
phrases in every kind of religious exercise 


that the incessant repetition of its 


and performance has worn out any solem- 
nity it might ever have had; and that it is 
the very usual concomitant and sign of a 
servilely systematic and cramped manner 
of thinking. 
whatever order, or if it were of a construc- 
tion peculiar to itself, would be an impres- 
sive object; but a modern little one raised 
ts neighborhood, of a conformation for 


in 1 
the vcreatest art glaring] loar, | 

the greatest part glaringly vulgar, but 
with a number ef antique windows and 


angles in imitation of the grand structure, 
would be a grotesque and ridiculous one. 
Let the oracles of inspiration be cited con- 
tinually, both as authority and illustration, 
in a manner that shall make the mind in- 
that 
introduced to the venerable book whence 
but let our part of religious 


stantly refer each expression is 


it is taken; 
language be simply ours, and jet those 
oracles retain their characteristic form 
of expression unimitated, unparodied, to 
the end of time.” 

Though in the preceding parts of this 
series of articles we have ventured, some- 
what p 
have chosen, on the present delicate sub- 
ject, to use the authority of this great 
writer. We dismiss the topic, with another 
quotation from a high literary authority of 
the evangelical of 
The London Spe clator, 


September, has the following humorous 


Eneland. 
for 


Dissenters 
Christian 


passages upon It :— 

“John Foster has enriched our Christian 
literature with an ‘On the aversion of 
men of taste to evangelical religion.’ It is to 
be hoped that some ‘men of taste’ have read 
this treatise with adyantage; and much more 
is it to be desired that all religious men would 
read it too, and see how significantly it holds 
up the mirror to themselves. 


essay 


\ grand ancient edifice, of 


cremptorily, our own views, we | 
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this admirable essay should have run through 
so many editions without effect; and yet there 
are good men who indulge, to the present hour, 
in those mischievous follies which it seeks to 
brand. Why should this be? Why should piety 
choose to sun herself in the grotesque garb of 
absurdity? Why should these good men make 
a point of using that barbarous dialect, which, 
like the speech of poor Peter in the Judgment 
Hall, still bewrayeth them? 

“Known indeed fcr what he is, the Chris- 
tian should be; nor will the obliging world be 
to furnish him with the Very 
different, however, are those signs which have 
been selected as « badge of discipleship by the 
They may honor 


slow means. 


good people to whom I refer. 
integrity, inculcate the necessity of faith, and 
endeavor after purity; but they make their 
They resolutely translate 
and 


stand upon language 2 
everything into their own peculiar patois ; 
insist upon being known by their inveterate at- 
tachment to a phraseology, which the rest of 
mankind either wholly repudiate, or are content 
to employ according to the proper signification 
of the words. 

“* What, indeed, would any but the initiated be 
able to make of some of the choice barbarisms 
which, in certain circles, are the mode’? Take, 


| as a sample, that brief but significant inter- 


” What thinkest 


rogatory, ‘ Will you engage 


| thou, O innocent reader, may the meaning be 


| many names in the course of a year, 


It cannot be, that | 


of this inquiry? Does the questioner ask the 
questionce to impawn his honor, or to stake his 
reputation? To enlist a company of soldiers, 
or to draw some welcome guest into a party of 
pleasure? ‘To win a lady, or to gain a friend? 
To make a contract, or to fight a battle? Noth- 
He wishes him to offer 


ing of the sort. 
This is the way in which he 


prayer to God. 
protfers the touching request, addressed by Paul 
tothe Thessalonian Cliristians, ‘ Brethren, pray 
for us.’ 

“In the same brogue, a religious service was 
once an ‘opportunity ;’ and at meetings for 
devotion the Almighty was asked to * presence 
' ‘The midst of 
us’ was improved into ‘our midst,’ and even, 
as I have informed, ‘our Jittle midst,’ 
when the assembly was not numerous. * Minds’ 
instead of anniversaries and 


himself’ with his worshipers. 
bee n 
were ‘ solemnized,’ 
matrimony ; doctrine became 

° - ° . . , 
who did not worship in ‘the cave of Adullam, 
were ‘yery dark!’ The eares and struggles of 
a poor man’s life were nothing, if he did not 
and when he died, 


‘marrow,’ and all 


name them ‘ his experience ;’ 
the event had always to be duly ‘ improved,’ as 
the harvest annually was—to the great satis- 
faction of a farmer, on one occasion, who had a 
short crop. All must however, in & 
‘ prayerful’ way; and, if possible, by a‘ talent- 
ed’ would ‘call attention’ to the 
subject, much as one might ‘call spirits from 
the vasty deep.’ There is warrant enough, | 
am sorry to say, now-a-days, for this last phrase ; 
for the ‘London Times’ itself, which calls so 
‘ealls at- 
tention,’ I do believe, the oftenest of all. 
Has the Thunderer been to school, I wonder, 
in the econventicle? If so, I commend to his 
consideration the example of the late George 
Robins. George, who, in penning his advertise- 
ments, dealt, as is well known, rather exten- 


be done, 


man—who 
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sively, like my friend Heavyside, in adjectives, 
Was ol ma time, as the story goes, at a 
loss for ‘Put in “‘important,’” Mr. 
Robins,’ said the agent at his elbow. ‘ No,’ 


man of experi nee in posters, * not 
“*important’’”’ to the 
ministers.’ It is to be hoped that 
this ret not leveled at 
pulpit topies, I observe, are almost always 
declared to be ‘ 


* Ouittin 


rejoined the 
that word; I k 
Dissenting 


ave 





nark was Tritissimus ; 
whose 
interesting and important.’ 

x, however, this field of observation, 
as savoring somewhat, says Discipulus, of hyper- 
criticism, there are two words yet behind, 
which appear to i 
sense it must sorely puzzle th 


be regularly employed in a 
uninitiated to 





understand, and even the initiated themselves, 


I suspect, todefine. These words, good reader, 
and ‘ Interest.’ 
*whatis it? Shall we impannel a 


swer that ques- 


are * Cause’ 
AS 
jury of the metapl 
tion for us? invoke the shades of 
Hobbes, Cudworth, Newton, Leibnitz, 
Kant, Hegel, and the rest, and bid them troop 
into the jury-box? In the first place, then, 
will these have to upon some theory of 
Now shall the learned court have its 

ears filled with their yoeal endeavors to express 
that hypothetic quality, which has puzzled them 


tus 





1ysicians toa 
Shall we 


Locke, 


urree 


causeat 





all; as energy, faculty, influence, capacity, abil- 
ity, virtue, force, power, possibility, fitness, apt- 
itud but , enough, enough, dear sirs; you 
co too far about. To the matter in hand. 


” 
cause, 


hn Walker in the witness-box, and 


What is a‘ 
* Put J 
hi ‘Now, sir, upon your oath, remem- 

is “cause? ”?? *A cause is that 
or effects anything—in fact, the 
‘is that all” ‘The 
in spite of the logicians, to 
n, the motive toanything.’ ‘ For noth- 
further ‘Yes. The lawyers have a 
l of tendre for another signification of the 
which they have made peculiarly their 


swear 





etticient.’ word is used 


signify 


rey 
HLKCWISe, 


oni 





2 
own; and a “cause” with them means no 
parechments, pleadings, 


the word 
is sometimes used to denote a 


end of consultatix 
and fees,’ * Has 
‘The word 


nhs, 
no other sense? 


party. 
tep down, 


use’ pass theref 


fore for what it is 





worth. There yet re mains ‘interest.’ Against 
this word Veridicus entertains a particular 

It reminds him, he s Lys, in the unpleas- 
antest manner of an investment he once made 


ksilver Quicksands,’ which has 


im the i) 
never y led him a single farthing of ‘ inter- 
est’ in years more than he likes to count. Jn 


ness, how r, we must not lay too 


on this truly inveterate 
other meanings of the word be- 


VE 
crude. 





side the usurer’s. The Reverend Flexible Red- 
tape, for instance, is said to have a large ‘ in- 
terest’ in the lucrative trade of a respectable 
house it t Dr. Pliable has an undoubt- 
l ‘interest’ in the continued prosperity of the 
wn and ¢ try Stars.’ His youthfui son, 
moreover, aspires to an ‘interest’ in the affee- 
tions of his rich deacon’s daughter. Said rich 
deacon, again, who desires to serve God and 
Mammon, an ‘interest’ in believing that 
religion and respectability are well nigh con- 
vertible terms, But beyond these last-named 
meani se may scarcely advance a step. 


| what are 
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Already we feel that the word has been inyest- 
ed with a dignity, to which it can make but 
slight pretensions. Do what we will, it smacks 
strongly of the purse and the till; 
young Pliable, perhaps, has an eye in his love- 


deacon’ 


and even 


making to the s savings. Yet is this 
very term, used apparently in some pseudo-re- 
ligious sense, continually on the lips of Chris- 
Flexible Redtape, for instance, has been 


: ; 
* society. 


tians. 
at a watering-place preaching for some 
Pliable greets him on his return with the que 

tion, ‘Is there a good “interest” there” 
What can he mean? Is it the meeting-house, 
or the worshipers, or the doctrine, or the min- 








ister, or the imagery, or the pew-rents, or all 
these in one? Let Re dtape and Pliable, and 
the simpler but better men who make use of it, 
answer this question; and let them beware how 
they repulse the scoffer from the very thresh- 
olds of their churches, by the use of 
and phrases which the scotfer must needs hear 
with infinite relish, Piety is piety, and money 
is money; but a ‘cause’ and an ‘interest’— 
they ”” 


words 


There is something of persiflage here ; 
but Both 
writers, from whom we have quoted, per- 
but there is 


there is much sense also. 
haps overstrain the subject; 
important suggestion enough in what they 
it to the 


The substantial reali- 


say to commend attention of 
Christian readers. 
ties of Christianity must abide forever: 
but these 


foundly important, often egregiously de- 


mere accessories, never pro- 
fective, should occasionally be subjected 
to In 


proportion as eur glorious faith is simple, 


severe revision and amendment. 


and pure, and sublime, should we be jeal- 


| ous of any petty and distorting adjuncts ; 


its very dignity may give a grotesque im- 
portance to the latter, which may render 


| them more attractive than its substantial 


attributes, to the eyes and criticisms of 
cavilers. The sculptures of Phidias com- 
port with the frieze of the Parthenon, but 
the teys of children carved there would 
have a somewhat different effect. 


tro Apvance.—The advance of the 


Low 


| world depends upon the use of small bal- 


ances of advantage over disadvantage, for 
there is compensation everywhere and in 
everything. No one discovery resuscl- 
tates the world—certainly no physical one. 
Each new good thought, or word, or deed, 
brings its shadow with it; and, as I have 
just said, it is upon the small balances of 
gain that we get on at all. Often, too, 
this occurs indirectly, as when moral gains 
give physical gains. and these again give 
further moral and intellectual 


room for 


culture. 
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BY EDGAR A. POE, 




















HIS fine poem of Poe is well known, but it is well 

worth a frequent perusal. Next to his Raven, it is, 
unquestionably, the best production of his pen. ‘There are 
some of the peculiarities of his bizarre genius in it—pecu- 
liarities that every healthful mind must dislike—but they 
are, in this case, resplendent with fine reliefs of thought 
and rhythm. Few poems in our language afford a bet- 
ter example of correspondence between sentiment and 
sound; and, when read well—as we have heard it re- 
cited by Russell—the illusion of the bell-ringing becomes 
almost magical. ‘The querulous critic of the North 
British Review, from whose tirade on American poetry 
we recently quoted, says :—* In the death of this young 
poet and romancist, America has suffered a loss which 
will be more appreciated fifty years hence than it is 





now.” 
: eS if 
a = sll ’s ; 
Hear the sledges with the bells— 0, from out the sounding cells, 
Silver bells! What a gush of euphony voluminously wells! 
What a world of merriment their melody fore- How it swells; 
tells! How it dwells 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, On the Future! how it tells 
In the icy air of night! Of the rapture that impels 
While the stars that oversprinkle To the swinging and the ringing 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle Of the bells, bells, bells, 
With a crystalline delight ; Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Kee ping time, time, time, Bells, bells, bells— 
In a sort of Runie rhyme, To the rhyming and:the chiming of the 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically swells bells ! 
From the bells, belis, bells, bells, 


Bells, bells, bells Hear the loud alarum bells— 


From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. Brazen bells! 


What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency 


Hear the mellow wedding bells, tells 
Golden bells! tells! In the startled ear of night 
What a world of happiness their harmony fore- How they scream out their affright ! 
Through the balmy air of night Too much horrified to speak, 
How they ring out their delight! They can only shriek, shriek, 
From the molten-golden notes, Out of tune. 
And all in tune, In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the 
What a liquid ditty floats tire, 


To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats In a mad expostulation with the deaf and fran- 


On the moon! tic fire 


Vou. I], No. 1.—F 
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Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavor 
Now—now to sit or never, 


BAI 


iLOONS AND BALLOONING. 


T is a strange fancy for a man to leave 


By the side of the pale-faced moon. _ the earth, and go right up a thousand feet 


above it; 


O, the bells, bells, bells! 


What a tale their terror tells 


but it is one which was indieated 


in many an old fable in times long gone. 


Of Despair ! Roger Bacon, in the thirteenth century, 


I 
] 


How they clang, and clash, and roar! described a machine consisting of two 


What a horror they outpour 


hollow globes of thin copper, which, if the 


On the bosom of the palpitating air! 
SEP Ra NE a a aa air were exhausted within them, would 
et e ef full ows, 
By the twancing, float in the atmosphere like a bird. But 
And the clanging, four hundred years passed before anybody 


How the danger ebbs and flows ; 
Yet the ear distinct y tk Ils, 


Fin hi ja sling: untortuni 
And the wrangling, great kn 
How t danger sinks and swells, gave hin 
By the sinking or the swelling in the an {| Bisho 


hut 





thought anything about it, except that the 


te friar was either a great fool, a 


ive, Or a great wizard; no one 


1 eredit for superior wisdom till 


p Wilkins, in 1630, re-issued the 


i, by suggesting the possibility of con- 


Of the bells, bells, bells. bells, structing a chariot upon philosophical 
| bells, be principles, capable of traversing the re- 
the cl r and the clangor of the bel gions of air. ‘The idea met with little 
Hear the tolling of the bells encouragement—it was a new-fangled no- 
Iron bells! tion, and one might as well talk of boring 

ein lemn thought their monody | g hole through the sea. 

. i ee Oaee oe \ Jesuit named Lana, in 1670, was the 
How we ver with affricht first who atte mpted to turn it to any ac- 
\t the 1 h of tl t count. Ile proposed to raise a vessel by 
For apy t floats means of metal balls, strong enough, when 
From t | e nse atl ™ ° exhausted, to resist the pressure of the 
And tl i e peopl outward air, but still thin enough to ret 
They that d Lup. the steep] der them lhghter than their bulk of air 

: AIL alox a : ‘The fallaey of the plan is evident at once, 
~ a t : ‘ ; _ - it wo be Imposs ible to combine the 
asd ae = two « es of thinness and strength in 
O uu i ston the degree necessary for such a purpose 
. ! mi It \ not on this account, howe ver, that 
; , sie he design was abandoned; “he felt as- 
G s that God would never allow an 
And t Inve on to sueceed, which might SO 
and ’ readily be made use of to disturb civil 
A hy ’ government 
And | Father Gusman, in 1709, was less seru 
y _ pulous and less doubtful; he constructed 
= , ' . machine in the form of a_ bird, with 
ig ; rhs tubes and bellows to supply the w 
I the bells with alr Ile was rewarded with a 
0) pension by the Portuguese government, 
: z D e experiment entire ly failed Un- 
*dismayed by want of success, and with 
Of t be the true spirit of indomitable perseverance, 
i t he, nearly thirty years afterward, produced 
K ; . new and ¢ nal plan. He carefully 
] , ( ( wicke basket, seven feet in 
I diam f pared paper, and the air 
UO i s i ! peen exhauste # the basket rose to 
; : a ~ . the ht of two hundred feet. 
Is. bite , Abe sume period a treatise was 
¢ and the groaning of the | published by Joseph Gallien, of Avignon, 

















BALLOONS AND BALLOONING. 


suggesting the expediency of 
bags of prepared cloth filled 
air lighter than the com- 
In 1766, hy- 
drogen gas was discovered by 
M. Cavendin, and, in 1782, M. 
of this 


with 
mon atmosphere. 


Cavallo made trial gas 
with some success, but the prac- 
tical triumph was yet to come. 


Montgolfier, paper manufactur- 


1782 two brothers, named 


ers, of Annonay, near Lyons, 
taking a hint from Lana, made 
the first balloon. It was a huge 


contrivance, covert d with pape Pe: 


and filled with hydrogen gas. 
But they soon found — that 
the hydrogen tore the paper, 
and the plan was_ therefore 


It 


naer 


abandoned. appears that 
they were u the impres sion 


that the clouds owed their buoy- 
ancy to the influence of elec- 
tricity, and that electricity di- 


minished the weight of bodies 
to which it was applied. ‘They 


therefore determined upon light- 


ing a fire under a balloon, not to 


rarefy the inclosed air, but to increase 
the electricity of the vapor in_ the 
interior. A curious anecdote is related 
of Joseph Montgolfier. During his in- 


vestigations, h 





with the printe: of Avignon for publish- 
ing his pape The widow Guichard, of 
one of these printers with whom he often 
lodged during his stay at Avignon, having 
one day observed a thick smoke issuing 
from his room, had the curiosity to go in, 
ind was much surprised to see Monitgolfier 
gravely employed in filling a shapeless paper 
bag, by means of the smoke from a chafing- 
dish. The operator seemed thwarted by the 
balloon, then filled with smoke, ing one 
mome and then awkwardly falling on 
one ide the next tl he was obliged to 
hold the balloon in the position which he 
thought most facilitated the entrance of 
the smoke, w h the other hand 
he threw we iw on the chafing dish 
The vidow Guich l milin t his dis- 
tress, s th simplicity, “ Eh! why 
lon’t you f 1 the balloon to the chafing- 
dish?” ‘This exelamation was like a ray 
of light to Montgolfier ; in fact, the secret 
lay there.—it was only necessary to fasten 


the chating dish to the balloon. 


many efforts the brotl 


ers 


had frequent intercourse 


cone 





I 


on 


MON TOGOLFIER, 


structed a balloon the form of a 


spherical globe, thirty-feet in diameter, and 


in 


capable of containing twenty-two thousand 


cubie feet. It was made of canvas with 
double paper, and weighed rather more 
than five hundred pounds. Under the 


at the bottom, a fire of straw 


was lighted, which soon introduced twenty- 


ope ning, 


two thousand eubie feet of heated air, 
which was consequently much lighter than 
the air. This then had, of course, a 
rreat tendency to rise, and, having no 
resistance to contend against, except that 


made by the weight of the 
it 


joined to that of 


which was 


itself, as soon as became so 


balloon 


licht that its own weicht, 


ts covering, was less than that of an equal 
volume of the external air, the balloon 
najestically arose, although Montgolfier 
had mistaken the agency which he em- 
ployed The first public ascent took 


(nother 
les was equally sucee ssful, 


a cock were 


place at Annonay, June, 1783. 
trl il Versail 


when a sheep, a duck, and 


attached to the balloon, and were found 
uninjured, some hours afterward, a few 
miles from the royal residence. Still 
later, Pilatre de Rozier and the Marquis 
d’Avlande ascended in a basket attached 
to the balloon, to the height of three hun- 
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dred feet. The balloon, however, was 


fastened to the earth by ropes. 


M. Charles at last conceived the idea of 


making the balloon of silk, and inflating it 
with hydrogen gas. He discovered that 
silk would retain the vapor that was put 
into it, that hydrogen was five times 
lighter than the common air, that the bal- 
loon might easily be filled, and that the 


security to aerial voyagers would be won- 


derfully increased. People had been 
afraid to go in fire balloons, the risk was 
so lnminent; for high above the earth 


balloons had taken fire, and the unfortu- 
nate travelers had been precipitated to the 
But, that 


safety was so much greater, that the 


world they came from. now 
necessity of carrying up lighted fuel was 
were made in 


took up 


done away with, ascents 


rapid succession. Some wings 
and a rudder, others oars, but found them 
of no use. 
the 


was truly 


During three years—1783-5— 


number of ascents made in I['rance 


In one or two of 


astonishing 
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the voyages the channel was crossed with 
great rapidity. 

‘The power of directing and controlling 
the balloon was the great desideratum. 
An experiment was made by M. Pilatre 
de Rozier. He went up with two balloons 
attached to one another, and arranged with 
sails and other appliances for aerial navi- 
gation. One of the balloons was inflated 
with hydrogen gas, and below it was sus- 
pended a fire balloon, at such a distance as 
to remove every apprehension of danger 
from the fire. A short time elapsed be- 
fore the upper balloon was seen rapidly 
expanding. It burst, the whole machinery 
was destroyed, and the unfortunate Rozier 
perish d. 

The extraordinary velocity of balloons 
is to be ascribed to the greater force of 
uninterrupted air at great elevations, and 
perhaps somewhat to the philosophy of 
The ordinary 
to thirty-five miles, but 


diagonal ascent. rate is 
from twenty-five 
Sadler went seventy-four miles an hour ; 
and Green, on one occasion, no less than 


The 


balloon ascents exceeds 


ninety-eight. number of recorded 


three thousand. 
Of the sad foolery of ascending on the 
backs of horses, ponies, and other animals, 
said but in condemnation. 
example was that in which 

Madame Poit- 
decked 
in white mus- 
lin and purple 
velvet, with a 


nothing ean be 
\ recent 


evin, 


crown of roses 
on her head, 
ascended from 
the Champ de 
Mars, in Paris, 
on the back of 
a bullock! 
Locomotion, 
land 
and water, has 


both by 
rapidly prog- 
ressed, though 
but little 
been achieved 


has 


; in air naviga- 

3 tion beyond 
farce some greater 

4 security, and 
; the power of 


poe ascending and 
descending at 


OLFIER, pleasure. 
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MAN’S FAMILIAR COMPANION. 
ie dog has been in all ages the ac- 


knowledged friend of man—his fa- | 


miliar and esteemed companion. 
rally courageous. powerful, and fierce, in a 
savage state he is one of the most formi- 
dable of animals ; but, when domesticated, 
“ He then 


lays his force, courage, and all his useful 


his sole ambition is to ple ase. 


talents, at the feet of his master; he waits | 


his orders, to which he pays implicit obe- 


dience ; he is constant in his affections, 
friendly without interest, and grateful for 
the slightest favors; he is not easily 
driven off by unkindness, but licks the 
hand that has just been uplifted to strike 
him. He knows a beggar by his voice, 
his clothes, or his gestures, and forbids 
his approach. When at night the guardi- 


anship of the house is committed to his 
care, he seems proud of the charge ; he con- 


tinues a watehful sentinel, goes his rounds, 





scents strangers at a distance, and gives 
them warning of his being upon duty.” 
identified with 


He 


Thus he becomes 


master’s pursuits and interests. 


“treated as one of the family ;” 


marvelous Sagacity, he recogniZes 


look, voice, and walk of his master; re- 


joices at his approach, and solicits his | 


notice, while he bravely defends his per- 
son. His services are almost essential to 
civilization; and with his assistance man 
has obtained the conquest of the lower 
animals and peaceable possession of the 
earth. Surrounded by a number of these 
courageous animals, the traveler has been 
enabled, in climes abounding with fero- 
cious beasts, to encamp at night in the 
dreary desert, and repose In comparative 
safety. The flock and herd obey the 
voice of the dog more readily than that of 


Natu- | 


ous, and scarcely honest, manner. 


his | 
is | 
with a! 
the | 
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the shepherd; he conducts them, guards 
them, and keeps them from capriciously 
seeking danger, and considers their ene- 
mies his own. 

‘The dog does not disdain to become the 
blind mendicant’s assistant, conducting 
him through the streets of our cities and 
large towns, with the hat in his mouth, 
supplicating alms of the passers-by. We 
have seen the dog take portions of bread 
or even copper coin into his mouth, and 
place it in his master’s hat; nor has the 
creature, though sometimes much tempted 
to do so, even tasted the bread till given 
to him by the hand of his employer. 

Chambers, in Anecdotes of Dogs, 
relates the —“*An English 
officer, who was in Paris in 1815, men- 
of a dog belonging to a 


his 
following : 
tioned the case 
shoe-black, which brought 
This it did in a very ingeni- 


The 


officer, having occasion to cross one of the 


customers to 


its master. 


bridges over the Seine, had his boots, 
which had been previously polished, dirt- 
ied by a poodle dog rubbing against them. 
He, in consequence, went to a man who 
was stationed on the bridge, and had them 
cleaned. ‘The same circumstance having 
occurred more than once, his curiosity was 


He 


mud of the 


excited, and he watehed the dog. 
saw him roll himself in the 
river, and then watch for a person with 
well-polished boots, against which he con- 
trived to himself. Finding that the 


shoe-black was the owner of the dog, he 


rub 


taxed him with the artifice ; and, after a 
little hesitation, he confessed that he had 
taught the dog the trick in order to pro- 
cure customers for himself. The officer, 
being much struck with the dog’s sagacity, 
purchased him at a high price, and brought 


him to England. He kept him tied up in 
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London some time, and then released 


him. The dog remained with him a day 


then made his escape. A 


or two, and 
fortnight afterward he was found with his 


former master, pursuing his old trade of 


dirtying gentlemen’s boots on the bridge.” 





The following instance of sagacity, 


which is well authenticated, reminds us 


the companions of our child- 


it- 


of some of 


hood, who, when ill-treated, have thre 


ened their oppressor with the vengeance 
big brothe r es \ 


the h ibit ot 


of their “ gentleman in 


Staffordshire was in coming 


to town twice in the year, performing part 


} 


of the journey on hor Sf back, accomp Lhe d 


by his little terrier, which he us 





ally left 
in the care of his landlady at St. Albans 
till On one | 
as usual for his little favorite, the lady 


his return. occasion, Calling 


appeared before him with a pitiful coun- 
tenance. “ Alas, sir,” said she, “your 
terrier is lost! Our house-dog and he had 
i quarrel ; and the poor terrier Was so 
worried and bitten before we could part 


ught he coi ld never have 


He 


them, that 


oot the betier of it. crawled 
out of the a ind was not seen fon al 
most a week Ile then eturned, bi no- 
ing with him othe do larger by far 
than o i they both Lon ov dog 
and b him » unt fully that he has 
earcely err to oo ubout the 


\ our dog and 


vard, or to eat Ss meat 

his e ithen ¢ | ired, and have 
never since been een at St. Albans 
The gentlem howeve on arriving at 
home tound fils t er; and, on inquiry, 
was informed tha e he lett for town 
he little creat had ned home, and 
had coaxed LWaly thre rreat house -dog, 
who, 1t seems, ha a nh consequence, fol- 


lowed him to St. Albans, and completely 


avenged his injury 
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The dog, however, is not devoid of 
affection and sympathy for its fellows. 
Two dogs were in the practice of going 
the 
pursuit of 


together to hunt 
One 


some game, got his head fast between two 


out squirrels on 


mountain. of them, in 


rocks, from which he could not extricate 


himself; he remained in this situation 


eight days, during which time his associ- 


ate fed him daily. Wateh, for this was 


his name, was observed to whine, and 


show great uneasiness; he would seize 
every bone and bit of meat he could find, 
and hasten up the mountain, reserving for 
the crumbs which 
the table-cloth. He 


went often to the master of his friend, and, 


himself only were 


shaken from also 


by signs, endeavored to induce him to fol- 


low him. At length the master began to 


notice the conduct of the dog, and one day 


said to him, ** Watch, do you know where 


poor Alonzo is?” The dog, appearing to 


understand him, sprang up to him with so 
much foree as almost to throw him down, 
and, by other signs, induced him to follow 
him, and conducted him to his imprisoned 


companion. The poor dog was found to 


have sutfered in addition to his 


ore itly 


starved, in his efforts to 


h id 


nearly 
himself he 
from his neck and shoulders. 


Watch 


be Ing 


extricate worn the skin 


Ir ioments 


of the bones which had brought 


him lay around. 
The be does has excited 
\ But 


land dog particularly is justly celebrated 


Iie volenee of 


: ae 
versal admiration. the Newfound- 





VY. Children and adults 


tor 


| 


have frequently been reseued from danger 


by these faithful animals. “In 1792, a 
sentleman went to the coast for the bene- 
fit of thing Ile was condueted in 
one olf machines into the water; but, 
eing icquainted with the steepness of 
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the shore, and no swimmer, he found him- 
self, the instant he quitted the machine, 
nearly out of his depth. His alarm in- 
creased his danger ; and, unnoticed by the 
attendant of the 
been 


machine, he would una- 
had 


large Newfoundland dog, which providen- 


voidably have drowned not a 
tially was standing on the shore, observed 
his distress, and plunged in to his assist- 
ance. ‘The dog seized him by the hair, 
and conducted him safely to land; but it 


The 


gentleman afterward purchased the dog 


was some time before he recovered. 


at a high price, and preserved him as a 
precious treasure.” 

‘The eccentricities of some dogs are very 
remarkable. Perhaps none have excited 
more attention than *“ the firemen’s dog,” 
as he was called, who possessed a strange 
fires which 


faney for attending all the 


occurred in London. Ile was the prop- 
erty of no individual, and was fed by the 
firemen generally; but he would stay with 
neither of them for any length of time. 
The 
named, may also often be seen following 


‘ policeman’s dog,” as he has been 


the officer on his beat in Paternoster-row. 


The writer daily, on his way to the 
city, sees adog begeing for his break- 
fast before the house of an inhabitant 


of the Blackfriars-road ; and so well does 
he act the part of a mendicant, that the 


heard to say that 


boys are often he “is 


coming the ‘old sold er. 


This animal has frequently been sent on 


errand which he has performed with 
fick nd safety. A person who kept a 
turn] ke near Stratford-on-Avon had one 
so trained, that he would go to the neigh- 


17 town for grocery or other articles 


of provision that were wanted, and re- 


turn with them in safety. A memoran- 


dum of the things required was 


tied round his neek, and the ar- 
ticles were fastened in the same 
manner. 

The Esquimaux dog performs 
the part of the horse, in drawing 
the Esquimaux in the sledge over 
the snow, and in pursuing the 
reindeer, the seal, or the bear. 

The dogs of St. Bernard are 
sent out on errands of compassion, 
with provisions for the traveler 


the 


ago 


nighted or endangered by 


snow-storm. Some years 


a ship belonging to Newcastle 


was wrecked near Yarmouth, and 
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a Newfoundland dog alone escaped to 
the his the 
captain’s pocket-book. He landed amid 
I of people, several of whom 


shore, bringing in mouth 


a num 
in vain attempted to take from him his 


ver 


‘The sagacious animal, as if sensi- 


prize. 
ble of the importance of the charge, 


which, in all probability, was delivered 
to him by his perishing master, at length 
leaped fawningly against the breast of 
a man had attracted his 
among the crowd, and delivered the book 


who notice 
to him. 

Remarkable instances of sagacity are on 
record respecting this friend of man. 
Sometimes he has proved a defense to 
his keepers in a manner which could 
scarcely have been imagined. ‘Take an 
€ xample — 

“In 1781, a person went to a house in 
Deptford to take lodgings, under pretense 
that he had just arrived from the West 
Indies. Having agreed on the terms, he 
said he should send his trunk that night, 
About 


evening the trunk ar- 


and come himself the next day. 
nine o’clock in the 
rived, and was earried into his bedroom. 
As the family were retiring to bed, their 
little house-dog, deserting his usual sta- 
tion in the shop, placed himself close to 
the the 
deposited, and kept up an incessant barking. 


chamber-door where chest was 
The moment the chamber-door was opened 
the dog flew to the chest, against which it 
seratched and barked with redoubled fury. 
They attempted to get the dog out of the 
but Im vain. 


room, Suspicion becoming 


very strong, they were induced to open 
the box, when, to their utter astonishment, 
they found in it their new lodger, who had 


been thus conveyed into the house with 


the intention of robbing it.” 
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THE NEW-YORK 


\" present our readers with original 
engravings of The New-York (it 
should be The New - World) Crystal Palace. 
Che drawings have been furnished us by 


the 
done by one of our own artists, Mr. N. 


the architects themselves, and 


Orr, are the best views of the edifice yet 
given to the public. 
The dimensions of this noble structure 
have already been published in detail by 
the Scientific American, and other prints ; 
illustrated by our cuts, they will be readily 
comprehended by the reader. They are as 
follows :—The site of the building (guar- 
antied to the association for five years) 
is on Reservoir Square ; the general plan 
is a Greek cross, surmounted by a dome 
at the intersection; each diameter of the 
cross ‘will be three hundred and sixty-five 
feet five inches long. ‘There will be three 
similar entrances—one on the Sixth-ave- 
nue, one on Fortieth, and one on Forty- 
Each will be 
wide, the 


entrance 
that on 


second-street. 

forty-seven feet and 
Sixth-avenue will be approached by a flight 
of eight steps. Each arm of the cross is, 
on the ground-plan, one hundred and forty- 
feet This 
nave and two aisles, one on each 


nine broad. is divided into a 


central 
each 


side: the nave forty-one feet wide ; 


aisle fifty-four feet wide. On each front 


is a large semicircular fanlight, forty-one 


CRYSTAL 


euts, 


PALACE, 


feet broad and twenty-one feet high, an- 
swering to the arch of the nave. ‘The 


central portion, or nave, is carried up to 
height of feet; and the 
semicircular arch by 


the sixty-seven 


which it is spanned 


is forty-one feet broad. ‘There are thus, 
in effect, two arched naves, crossing each 
other at right angles, forty-one feet broad, 
sixty-seven feet high to the erown of the 
arch, and three hundred and sixty-five feet 
long; and on each side of these naves is 
an aisle fifty-four feet broad and forty-five 
feet high. The exterior of the ridzeway 
of the feet. The 
central dome is one hundred feet in diam- 


nave is seventy-one 
eter—sixty-eight feet inside from the floor 
to the spring of the arch, and one hundred 
and eighteen feet to the crown; and on 
the outside, with the lantern, one hundred 
and forty-nine feet. The exterior angles 
of the building are ingeniously filled up 
with a sort of lean-to, twenty-four feet 
high, which gives the ground plan an oc- 
tagonal shape, each side or face being one 
hundred and forty-nine feet wide. At 
each angle is an octagonal tower, eight 
feet in diameter, and seventy-five feet high. 
Each aisle is covered by a gallery of its 
own width, and twenty-four feet from the 
floor. 
put up in this country. 


It will be the largest edifice ever 


Now, to compare this building with some 
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of the great European won- 
ders: St. Paul’s, in London, 
is five hundred feet long, 
but has only eighty-four 
thousand and twenty - five 
square feet on its ground- 
floor, and is thus, on the 
whole, decidedly smaller. 
St. Peter’s Church at Rome, 
is six hundred and sixty- 
nine feet long, and has two 
hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand and sixty-nine 
square feet. So that the 
New - York Crystal Palace 
will be, on the ground-floor, 
just half the size of St. 
Peter’s—but, with the gal- 
leries, the available room in 
St. Peter’s is only one-fifth 
larger. The New-York 
building covers one-eighth 
of the ground eccupied by 
the Hyde Park Crystal 
Palace; but the available space. with the 
galleries, is about one-fifth or one-sixth. 
The number of the columns on the 
ground-floor will be one hundred and nine- 
ty, all hollow and of eight inches diameter, 





and of different thicknesses from half-an- 


inch to one inch. On the gallery floor 


there will be one hundred and twenty-two 
columns, and the whole strueture will be 
constructed of glass and iron. ‘The plans 
have been selected from among several 
competitors, including Mr. Saeltzer, the 


Vou. II, No. 1.—G 











(Sixth Avenue.} 


PRINCIPAL STORY PLAN.” 


architect of the Astor Library ; Mr. Down 
ing, lost in the ZZenry Clay; Mr. Fid 
litz, Sir Joseph Paxton, and others. 
The successful competitors are Messrs 
Carstensen and Gildemiester. Mr. Cars 
tensen is the designer of the 
Tivoli and Casino of Copen 
hagen. * The directors,” says 
an exchange paper, “have been 
fortunate in selecting a plan 
from this side of the water, and 


The beauty of the structure 
is manifest at a glance. It is 
an honor to the nation; and 
the more so, as it is not con 
structed from foreign designs 
The work is now in rapid pro 
gress, and will be completed 
by next May; when it is hoped 
an industrial display will be 
made within its walls, such as 
shall be creditable not only to 
the country, but the age. 

The ambition to succeed i 
this enterprise should be a na 
tional sentiment. It is rapidly 


becoming such. 


EXPLANATIONS Principal Story Plan.—AA 
Entrance Halls; BB, Nave; C, Dome; DD, Offices 
EE, Staircases 
Gallery Plan.—AA, Balconies; BB, Staircases; 
CC, Nave; D, Dome; EE, Roofs of First Story. 

The dots indicate the prineipal columns; the smali 
er dots in the enclosure are smaller columns, between 
which the window-sashes are to be fastened. 






in not going to England for one.”’ 
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VHIMS AND ODDITIES, BY HOOD. 


A NEW LIFE-PRESERVER. 


“Of hairbreadth ’scapes.’”,-—OTHELLo. 


| HAVE read somewhere of a traveler, 
who carried with him a brace of pistols, 
. carbine, a cutlass, a dagger, and an um- 
brella, but was indebted for his preserva- 
tion to the umbrella; it grappled with a 
bush, when he was rolling over a preci- 
In like 


armed 


pice. manner, my friend W——, 


rifle, and 


owed his existence—to his 


though with a sword, 
hunting-knife, 
wig! 


He 


is a first-rate naturalist,) somewhere in the 


was specimen-hunting, (for W—— 


backwoods of America, when, happening to 
light upon a dense covert, there sprang 
out upon him,—not a panther or cata- 
mountain,—but, with a terrible whoop and 
Indian,—one of a tribe then 
W —"g 


twinkling, himself stretched 


yell, a wild 


hostile to our settlers. gun was 


mastered ina 


on the earth, the barbarous knife, destined 


to make him balder than Granby’s cele- 


brated Marquis, leaped eagerly from its 
sheath. 


Conceive the horrible weapon making 


its preliminary flourishes and cireumgyra- 


tions; the savage features, made savager 


by paint and ruddle, working themselves 


up to a demoniacal crisis of triumphant 
malignity ; his red right-hand clutching 
the shearing-knife; his left the frizzle 
top-knot; and then the artificial sealp 


coming off in the Mohawk grasp! 
W Says, the 
some moments, motionless with 


last, he dragged 


Indian’s catchpole 


was, for 


prise , recovering, at 


his captive along, through brake and jun 
cle, 
soon brought the 
The 


cvestures, i 


to the ¢ ncampment. \ peculiar whoop 


whole horde to the Spot. 


Indian addressed them with vehement 


of which W 
the knife again 
s, and the whole 


the course 


was again thrown down, 
trans- 


All 


performed its circuit 


action was pantomimic uly described. 
| 





[Indian sedateness and restraint was over- 
eon The assemol made every de mon- 
stration of wonder ; and the wig was fitted 
on rightly, askew, and hind part before, 
y a hundred pair of red hands. Captain 
Gulliver’s glove was not a greater puzzle 


to the ILouhyhnmes From the men, it 


passed to the squaws, and from them 
down to the least of the urchins ; W- ’s 


head, in the meantame, frying in a mid- 
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summer sun. At length, the phenomenon 
the the 


a venerable gray-beard: he examined it 


returned into hands of chief— 
afresh, very attentively ; and, after a long 
deliberation, maintained with true Indian 
silence and gravity, made a speech in his 
own tongue that procured for the anxious, 
trembling captive very unexpected honors. 
In faet, the 


danced 


women and 


with 


whole tribe of 


warriors round him, such 
unequivocal marks of homage, that even 


w— not 


intended for sacrifice. 


comprehended that he was 
He was then car- 


ried in triumph to their wigwams ; his body 


daubed with their body-colors of the most 
honorable patterns ; and he was given to 
understand that he might choose any of 
their marriageable maidens for a squaw. 
Availing himself of this privilege, and so 
becoming, by degrees, more a proficient in 
the 


their language, he learned cause of 


this extraordinary respect. It was con- 


sidered that he had been a great warrior ; 
that he had, by mischance of war, been 
and tufted; but that, 
by valor or stratagem, each equally esti- 
the 
covered his liberty and his scalp. 

As long as —— kept 
sel, he was safe 
Delilah 


soon 


overcome whethe 


mable among savages, he had re- 


his own coun- 
but, trusting his Indian 


with the secret of his locks, it 


the 
known to the 


got wind among squaws, and 


from them became Warriors 


and chiefs. A solemn sitting was held at 


midnight by the chiefs, to consider the 


propriety of knocking the poor wig-owner 


on the head; but he had received a time- 


ly hint of their intention, and when the 
tomahawks sought for him, he was far on 


way, with his Life-preserver, toward a 


British settlement. 
FANCIES ON A TEA-CUP. 


I Love to pore upon old china—and to 


speculate, from the images, on Cathay. 
! can fancy that the Chinese manners be- 


tray themselve like the drunkard’s, in 


their cups 
Hlow quaintly pranked and patterned is 


their vessel !—exquisitely outlandish, yet 


not barbarian. Ilow daintily transparent! 
It should be no vulgar earth that produces 
that speculative Ware, hor does it so seem 
in the enameled landscape. 

There 


flowers 


are beautiful birds; there, rich 
and a 


the 


mon- 


and gorgeous butterflies, 


delicate clime, if we may credit 


porcelain. There be also horrible 














WHIMS AND ODDITIES, 


sters, dragons. with us obsolete, and reck- 
oned fabulous; 
wanderings 


But 


his 
Ararat. 


Fohi in 
the Mount 


have followed 


thither from 


the main breed, doubtless, | 


how does that impeach the loveliness of 


Cathay 2 ire such creatures even 


There : 
n Fairy-land. 


long often to loiter in those romantic 


paradises—studded with pretty temples— | 


| 


holiday pleasure-grounds—the true tea- 
[ like those meandering waters, 


] 


I 


gardens. 


and the aboun 


ing little islands. 

And here is a Chinese nurse-maid, Ho- 
Ii, fretful litthe Pekin child. 
Mhe urchin hath just such another toy, at 


chiding a 


t 


IS 


the end of a string, 


hie as might be purchased 
it our own Mr. Dunnett’s. It argues an 
advanced stage of civilization where the 
children have many playthings; and the 
Chinese infants — witness their flying 


fishes and whirligigs, sold by the stray 
natives about our streets—are far gone in 


n le 


t here is a better token. The Chinese 


LUXUTIE 


polite people ; fur they do not make 
} 


al 
ouschold, much less husbandry, drudges 
of tl You 


inen’s fortune in their tea-cups. 


ieir Wives. may read the wo- 


In nine 
eases out of ten, the female is busy only 
in the lady-like toils of the toilette. Lo! 
here, how sedulously the blooming Hy- 
tl 


son is penciling the mortal arehes and 


curving th 


\ 


cro s-bows of her evebrows. 


musical instrument, her secondary en- 


rement, is at her almost invisible feet. 


such little extremities likely to be 
asked with laborious offices 2 Marry, in 
kicking they must be ludicrously im- 
potent,—but then she hath a formidable 
rrowth of nails. 
By her side, the obsequious Hum is 


her 


When she walketh abroad, (here it is on 


his soft flatteries into ear. 


pouring 


another sample,) he shadeth her at two 
miles off with his umbrella. It is like 
an allegory of Love triumphing over space. 


The lady is walking upon one of those 


frequent petty islets, on a plain, as if of 
pores ] un. W thout any herbage : only a 
solitary flower springs up, seemingly by 


The 


watery space between the lovers is aptly 


enchantment, at her fairy-like foot. 


left as a blank, excepting her adorable 
shadow, which is tending toward her 
slave. 

How reverentially is yon urchin pre- 


his flowers to the Gray-Beard! 
} 


senting 


So honorable is in China! 


1 
| 
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There would be some sense, there, in 


birthday celebrations. 


Here, in another compartment, is a 


| solitary scholar, apparently studying the 


} ta 


elaborate didacties of Cos-Fuse-Ye. 
The Chinese have, verily, the advan- 
of They 


ge us upon earthen-ware! 


| trace themselves as lovers, contemplatists, 


philosophers : whereas, to judge from our 


| jugs and mugs, we are nothing but sheep- 





ish piping shepherds and fox-hunters. 


THE MORNING CALL. 
I any 
agreeable to a weary traveler than the 
approach to Bedfordshire. 
reminds him of Sleepy Hollow ; the fleeey 
clouds seem like blankets; the lakes and 
| lean sheets; the setting sun 


iS if 


CANNOT conceive prospect more 


Kach valley 


pon 


looks like a warming-pan. 


are ¢ 
He dreams of 
dreams tocome. His traveling-cap trans- 
forms to a night-cap; the coach-lining 
feels softlier squabbed; the guard’s horn 
plays *“ Lullaby.” Every flower by the 
lside poppy. Each jolt of the 
coach is but a drowsy stumble up-stairs. 
The ] Py 


lady 
the gentleman beside her is Boots. 


roa lis a 
is the chamber-maid ; 
He 
slides into imaginary slippers; he winks 


nods 


opposite 


and 
be Although the wheels may 
be rattling into vigilant Wakefield, it ap- 
pears to him to be sleepy Ware, with its 


flirtingly at Sleep, so soon to 


his own. 


Down 


choose 


great Bed, a whole County ot 


spread “all before him where to 


his place of rest.” 


It was in a similar mood, after a long, 


dusty, droughty, dog-day’s journey, that I 


entered the Dolphin, at Bedhampton. 1] 
nodded in at the door, winked at the 
lights, blinked at the company in the 


coffee-room, surrendered my boots, clutch- 
ed a candlestick, and blundered, slipshod, 
up the stairs to number nine. 

Blessed be th 


e man, says Sancho Pan- 


za, who first invented sleep; and a bless- 
ing is it that he did not take out a patent, 


My 


I saw through a 


and keep his discovery to himself. 
clothes dropped off me: 


] 
ai 


owsy haze the likeness of a four-poster : 


Nature's 


St cond course ws 


L fell to without 


* Great was 


s; and a 


spread he fore 

long grace! 
Here ’s a body—there *sabed! 
There ’s a pillow—here’s a head! 

*s a curtain—here’s a light ! 

*s a puff—and so Good-Night! 


There 
There 


It would have been gross improvidence to 
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for I 


again at four o’clock 


waste more words on the occasion ; 
wus to be roused up 


the next morning, to proceed by the early 


coach. | determined, therefore, to do as 


inuch sleep within the interval as I could ; 


ind in a minute, short measure, I was with 


that mandarin, Morpheus, in his Land of 


Nod 
How intensely we sleep when we ar 
fatigued! Some as sound as tops, others 
s fast as churches. For my own part, | 
must have slept as fast as a ecathedral,— 
as fast as Young Rapid wished his father 
fast as the 

| 


veteran who dreams over again the 


to slumber: nay, as I’rench 


whole 
while dozing in his 


Russian campaign 


sentry-box I must have slept as fast as 
t fast post-coach 
rather, [ must have slept “ like winkin,” 
for | 


eves, 


in my four-poster—or, 


seemed hardly to have elosed my 


Sleep no 


eried—* } 


when a voice 
more ! 
It was that of Boots, calling and knock- 


+} 


ing at the door, while through the 


hole 
chamber. 
“VV ho 5 there 


your 


ke y - 


a ray of eandle-light darted into my 


“It’s me, honor; I humbly ax 


rdon—but somehow I've oversleeped 





myself, and the eoach be gone by '” 
“Then I have lost my place !” 

No, not exactly, vour honor. She 
Sto} i bit at the Dragon. *tother end of 
the town; and if your honor would n’t ob- 

c oa Dit ola run- 

Phat’s enough—cor Put down 
the ight ind take up that bag—my cout 
f our arm ind waistcoat with it 

ind that eravat 
jumped out of bed—pocketed my _ night- 
ap ewed on my stockings —p| ingved 
into my trowsers—rammed my feet into 
r richt and left boots—tumbled down 
th ek stairs—burst through a door, and 
myself in the fresh air of the stable- 
yard, holding a lantern, which. in sheer 
haste, or spleen, I Pp tehed into the horse- 
pond. ‘Then began the race,during which 


i 
| completed my toilet. running and firing a 
Boots. aus call 


1 for one 


“And you eall tl 


verbal volley at as often 


ith 


s waking me up for 
the coach My waistcoat! Why I eould 
wake myselt—too late—without being call- 
ed. Now my cravat—and give me my coat! 

nice road—for a run'—I suppose you 


keep it—on purpose. How many centle- 


men—may you do a week 7—I’ll tell—you 
if I—run—a foot—farther—” 

1 paused for wind; while Boots had 
We had turn- 


and on 


what. 


stopped of his own accord. 
ed a corner into a small square ; 
the opposite side certainly stood an inn 
with the sign of The Dragon, but without 
Boots 
surveying 


any sign of a coach at the door. 
stood beside me, aghast, and 
the house from the top to the bottom ; not 
a wreath of smoke came from a chimney ; 


the curtains were closed over every win- 


dow, and the door was closed and shutter- 
ed. I could hardly contain my indigna- 
tion when [ looked at the somnolent 


yet broad 
black-lead 


would have 


the fellow, hardly 


awake—he kept 


visage of 
rubbing his 
eyes with his hands, as if he 
rubbed them out. 

“Yes, you may well look—you have 
with a vengeance 


overslept vourself 


The coach must have passed an hour ago, 
and they have all gone to bed again !” 


* No, there be 


soliloquized Boots, slowly raising his ¢ yes 


no coach, sure enough,” 


from the road, where he had been search 
track of 


fixing them with a deprecating expression 


ing for the recent wheels, and 


on my faee. “ No, there’s no coach—lI 
ax a thousand pardons, your honor—but 


her, 
and expecting of her, 


you see, sir, what with waiting on 


and talking of her, 
and giving notice of her, every night ot 
life, 


dreams of 


my your honor—why I sometimes 
her—and that’s the ease as is 
now ! 


_~— +--+ 


CALAMITIES OF THE IMAGINATION 


DDISON, in treating on this subject, 





says :—* As if the natural calamities 
of life were not sufficient for it, we turr 
the most indifferent circumstances into 


misfortunes, and suffer as much from tri 
I hav 


known the shooting of a star spoil a night's 


fling accidents as from real evils. 


rest: and have seen a man in love grow 


pale, and lose his appetite, upon the pluck 


ing of a merrythought A. screech-ow 
aut midnight has alarined a family mor: 
than a } oe ee , 

than a band of robbers; nay. the voice ot 


a cricket hath struck more terror than th: 


roaring of 2 lion There is nothing so 
inconsiderable which may not appea 
dreadful! to an imagination that is filled 
with omens and prognosties. <A rusty 
nail or a crooked pin shoots up into 
rod es 














Evitor’s 


a superabundance of 
Many of them have 


receive 


Wer 
original 
enuine merit, but must be long delayed. 


continue to 
communications, 
While we return our thanks to correspondents 
for their favors, we must beg of them not to 
require their articles to be returned when not 
inserted. ‘This demand would impose a some- 
vhat troublesome task, and is contrary to the 
understood laws of the craft. Writers should 
keep copies of their articles if they value them 
cnough to wish to preserve them, 
In the introductory remarks on the “ Chained 
Bible,’ the reader will notice a blunder; in the 
phrase, “ probably actually appeared,” the word 
* probably” should be omitted. 
on Bryant placed Cummington 
it is in Massachusetts. 


Our article 
n Connecticut ; 
We give in this number a very sensible arti- 


cle on Mesmerism, without indorsing, however, 


all its opinions. It presents, we think, a ra- 
tional solution of the marvels of Biology, and 
s not without a lesson respecting the evil ef- 


fect Chambers’s 


ects of its experiments. Edin- 
burgh Journal, from which we copy this paper, 
is the best popular authority extant on scientific 
subjects; we have already 


ym it, and shall continue to avail our- 


riven numerous ar- 


ticles fr 


selves of its interesting and instructive pages. 
The six numbers of the Nuationa/, already is- 
sued, have been bound up in a substantial vol- 
ume by our publishers. It ¢ be found at 
200 Mulberry-street, and our agencies generally. 


in 


The lecture season has thus far been a very 
flourishi ¢ one in our ¢ ity. The Popular Lee- 
tures at the Tabernacle, opened by Holmes in his 
best humor, have been sustained by some of 
our most practiced lecturers, especially from 
the East. The Roman Catholic, and also the 
Hebrew series have reported well. Mrs. Oakes 
Smith has held forth with determined purpose 
und no little ability, in spite of her novel 
views, at Hope Chapel. 'Thackeray’s course 
before the Mercantile Library Associaton has, 
n the crowning attraction of these 
He has been entirely success- 
actual appearance and effectiveness 


however, be 
entertal 
ful. His 


on the platform require of us some qualifica- 


ments, 


ion of the estimate we quoted lately from an 
English print. He is a stanch-bodied English- 


man, with a really good personnel, an elocution 


betitting the decture, (using that word in its 
tymological sense,) and a richness of thought 
1 sentiment which render his discourse one 


f intellectual entertainments. 


At the Tract House y are several 





nt st ! s, amor a chair of 
he n s Dau also of the 
s Salisbury Plain.” Recently 
ina t stin ddition has been 

l t tl tract s of these rooms the 


Whitefield. 
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Cable. 


It is the one which was used by him in the open 
air, and it is adapted to be moved from place to 
place. It is fastened together by hooks and 
hinges, and its frame, light but strong, is about six 
It is a humble but notable monument 
—a battery from which thundered more power- 


feet high. 


ful eloquence, if we may judge from its effects, 
than ever Demosthenes “ fulmined over Greece,” 
from amid the assemblies of Athens. 
C. Smith, Esq., of London, has presented it to 


the society. 


George 


The British Quarterly Review, in a eritique 
on Margaret Fuller Ossoli’s Memoirs, says some 
good things on the question of woman’s rights, 
eoncludes with the following original 
“The legend says,—we will not be 


and 
apologue. 
so impertinent to our learned readers, or so ill- 
bred to our unlearned readers, as to say in what 
found—but 
the legend says, that time Selene 
complained to Zeus of the gross partiality which 
had allotted to her orb a light so much fainter 
than that of the god of day, and even that 
faint splendor ceasing and waning according to 
her relation to him. This inequality was a 
relic of chaos and barbarism, unworthy of an 
enlightened age. She spoke so eloquently of lu- 
nar rights and solar usurpations, solar arrogance 
and lunar degradation, that Zens at length— 
olli subridens, as Maro hath it—with a lurking 
satire in his smile, nodded assent. The next 
day the new moon appeared, not as a timid, 
delicate crescent, but asa second sun, as bright, 
bold, and fiery as the god of day himself. 
When the first oddity of having two suns in- 
stead of one diminished, the difference was not 
much noticed; but as the month rolled on, 
and the cool summer nights were changed into 


ancient author it is, or is not, to be 


once on a 


burning summer days, by this novel develop- 
ment of moonshine, all the world was worked 
up toa pitch of wonderment. How astonishing! 
How wonderful! How delightful! said every- 


body. One or two ventured to add—How dis- 


And, as the novelty wore off, it 
was disagreeable. Poets began to mourn for 
the loss of their ancient fountain of inspiration. 
Lovers no longer rambled together in the moon- 
light—they might as well walk out at noon- 
Sailors mistook the tides, and shepherds 
their calendars, because it was 
always full moon. Philosophers grumbled at 
being disappointed of a predicted 
Physicians and policemen thought these day- 
light nights a great improvement; but every 
voted them a bore, The plants 
the unnatural excite- 


agreeable ! 


day. 


lost count in 


eclipse. 


one els 


soon 


began to wither under 





ment. The nightingale took to singing by day, 
and going to sleep at night, like other sensible 
birds. (ne or two t mpl s were consecrated 
‘To the New Luminary,’ but the old temples 
of Selene were all deserted, and no offerings 
laid on her altars. It y a great relief when, 
it the month’s end, the moon rose and set by 
d u 1 in the cool dark night men looked at 
the far-off stars and thought of what moon- 


At length Selene her 


| q saw 
mistake, and acknowledged that in her short- 
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sighted ambiti to share the empire of her 
brother, she had lost a fairer and sweeter one 


heard 
the 


her 


ry 


titions, 





! 
vn. 


of her Zeus agai 
and from that time, over 


p 


we toil and 


unxious, busy cares of life, the orb of day 
at 


reigns supreme, and his si ars 





























times as a graceful crescel but 
when the time comes of umily 
gatherings, and of gentle myer 
and of heavenward musings, and of solemr 
tearful, or prayerful vigils, and of fairy dreams 
und healing slumbers, Selene shares the empire 
of night with the everlasting stars.” 

The idiomat hrases of a 1 u re often 
elements of | its net nd s i 
There is, however n good L} ish 
wi brood of fals wl from t! 
habitual use, hay to be « lered juit 
essentiaiiy tdilomat he ever, mn 
parasites on uncier ik erbal squatte 
on the s ] ing no i oe 
what is de from t fact, that somehow 
or her” the have t a footing t re Lh 
( l ln 1 lat I \ P Ja ! A} t s 4 r} = 
thus st es at tl hole brood l und 

fan $s si el " 1 ‘One 

t pur is ofte found the ks « 

ry respect t kle a 
wl t Che ! t | y T T it ela 5 I 
pl s l t i teresting stud 
f e ingel s min l st elucid 
t tl wle s t uld be a val ‘ 
- e rendered to the great commonwealth ot 
tter Of all this ¢i ce of phras ‘4 
‘ } Is tl ud preéminence; ¢ id 
seems to | ibout the st ult to era 
eat nm sat a loss to say v hat mea 
und yet it | t1 ining It seems to se 
very useful pur en either the write 
does not know his own 1 ning, or would ea 
ctust int the reader’s eves Its etfect n 

t i i d rong mn I i 
erf ] ral No matter w ‘ n- 
‘ in array ¢ yrds, only i ‘ 

y i le, and it 1 wns nothi ° 

] Spirit-Rapping fi r 

these r ns, and s spread 
rapidly else ¢ \ 3 ty not 
niv eu n Ik ‘ 
elation \ spu news el thei 
organ 1 the press recent inn d publi 

ter lect dictated ent thi 
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super 


were th of their 


} 


e heritage times. 
our “glorious” age, all 
ind brandishing torches of “ light’”’ bef 


Ww men 


en 








stitions were not their own, however: they 
But here, in 
are tossing 





other's eye s, so that the world seems sometimes 


in danger of being dazzled and “ flurriec 
;, tl 
nted with a 

And what 
fact that 


its vision and out of 
sm : 

ple is pres 
put ible merit of original ty. 
about it, is the 
” the “ religionis 


its \ 
f** progress”’ 
whimsical 

“credulous, 
its high- 
on their superiority to 

ch,” the “ old superstitions 


selves 


Chur 
Wi 
since, detailing many of 


gaye an article on the subject 


th 




















? 
lis Amazing exam- 
1] the 
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somite 


extraordinary ] 
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out ot 


indi 
Inds 


most 
the 


rt 


of the times, a1 
riests, but men who have prided them 
creeds and the 
of Christiani 


it\ 
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Te 
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tensions of the * Rappers.”’ They have made some 
progress since. Mere “rappings,” uplifting of 
tables or of “live and k *” men, have giv 
en way to real apparitions and outright, articu 
ite speec] One of the most remarkable ex- 
unples has been spread before the public by Mi 
E ler, and the learned orientalist, Protes 
sor h, has condescer t amine it 
critically. Dr. Bush’s A Church Reposit 
before us at “this present writing,”’ 
tir page of Hebrew, Be heaiee, l 
Ara passa h Mr. Fowler found writ 
ten by the s} is chamber. Here is Mr 
Fowler’s ac he marvel :—“* On th 
night of the 2lst of November, 1851, whil 
sleepi in the third story of the house, ] 
is awakened about one o’clock, by sounds 
footsteps in my room. Looking up, I saw tiv 
men, some of them dressed in ancient costi 
lking about and conversing together Ss 
of them spoke with me, and among other things 
told me not to be frightened, that they w 
not harm Ine, AC I attempted to 1 ho 
ever, to go down stairs, but found that my liml 
visitants re 
rs, and 
4 nd a 
fit. TI dl 
the sueceediz 
ir, Iw ti 
nd saw severa 
tl Wi 
I pre it wit 
bet One 
I a l 4 
me nh ( I 
high t seemed to contain ¢ trical apparat 
hey placed the box on the table, and t 
electrical emanations, like currents of 1 t 
ditferent colors ‘ i issuing fron 
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they were in my apartment, I was in possession 
of my natural senses, and not only saw them, 
but the furniture in the room, by means of the 
illumination which their presence caused; and 
I also heard the clock strike, and carriages 
passing in the street.” 

There seems to have been no upshot what- 
ever from the 
characters, and no attempt is made to explain 
the wherefore of their meaningless intrusion. 
The SCC ond 
certainly. 


first visit of these magi-looking 


visit was, however, a notable one 


The electrical apparatus was a 


“feature” in it—a very interesting one. It is 
to be regretted that it was bored—it might 
have afforded some invaluable hints to our 
electricians —especially as it had one power 


unknown to pur own apparatus, that of develop- 
“‘ different colors” But it 
trick most 
vexatious one—that while making profuse offers, 


in its currents. 


ing 
is a with these invisibles—a 
now for these two or three years, of important 
to 
by the nose on the marvelous margin of their 
they } 
important suggestion, no new scientific 


aids us groping mortals, and leading us 


terra-incoqnita, have not yet given us a 
single 


idea whateve r. 


Other similar visits to the chamber of Mr. 
Fowler took place, and the manuscripts left 
submitted to Dr. He 


“The first of these manuscripts was in Hebrew, 


were Bush. Says :— 
containing a few verses from the last chapter 
of Prophet Daniel. 
written, with the exception of several apparent- 
ly arbitrary omissions, and one rather violent 
of a word from an upperto a 
lower line. The next was from the book of 


the 


This was correctly 


transposition 


99 _oO7 


Joel, (chap. ii, 23-27,) and was very correctly 
with one or two trifling errors, of such 
a nature, however, as would be very unlikely 
to be made either by one who understood the 
language, or by one who should undertake to 
transcribe the passage 
Hebrew. The other specimens were in the 
Hebrew, Arabic, and languages, to 
which I may add a paragraph in French, written 
underneath the Bengalee, and apparently a 
translation of it. <As this ii, 
29, it could easily be verified by recurrence 


written, 


mechanically from 


se ngalee 





was from Joel 
zd, 
to a Bengalee version of the S« ripture s in the 
The 


also 


Library of the American Bible Society. 
in the Arabic character > 
ascertained to be mostly translations of a few 
verses from the Arabic portion of the Serip- 
tures, 

*“Qne of them, however, I am informed, was 
alleged by the spirits to be a quotation or trans- 
lation ot But how this 


sentences were 


some lines from Pope. 











is to be understood I know not. The style of 
the manuscript is very peculiar, Whoever 
were the penmen, the act of writing seems to 
have been preceded by some preliminary flour- 
ishes of a very singular and zigzag appearance, 
commencing at or near * and 
connecti with the fi script 
I of one of tl there 
wel t es over the licated 
that the pen for some reason was not raised 
during the writing; besides which the lines run 
diagor y across the sheet, and were followed 
by an ‘ t sentence in English, terminat- 
in t] Ara ig? i end Alto 
ether the specimens are of an extraordinary 


character, such as I cannot well convey by any 
verbal description.” 

Mr. Fowler declares that he knows nothing 
of these languages. Dr. Bush calls the whole 
matter “ Pseudo-Spiritualism,’—but while he 
denies “the intrinsic verity or worth of its 
communications,” he believes in their “ spiritual 
origin or causation,” and is “ satisfied that every 
other solution is utterly inadequate.” 

What is our solution of the facts stated? 
Just nothing at all, except the submission of 
them to the common-sense of the reader. The 
the the crotchety 
character of the whole affair is too obvious to 
need remark. If what is here said was done, 
then there was ability to do it with a more 
satisfactory, a more intelligible, and a more 
We must further remark that 
is one which must be admitted to be 
decisive or the other. Mr. Fowler 
athrms that he witnessed—saw, heard—the ap- 
paritions, and received from them the writings, 
&e. Both his friends and his opponents must 
agree, that either they are what he affirms, or 
that there is sheer imposture in the pretension. 
There is no other alternative that we can per 
ceive. Admitting the alleged facts, we can see 
no solution of them besides that given by Dr. 
Bush, and sustained by Isaac Taylor’s view of 
the f 
worth. 


indefiniteness, vagueness, 


complete result. 
the cast 


one way 


reaks in the Wesleyan parsonage at Ep- 
Many of the marvels connected with 
be referred to magnetic 
agency alone ; this case certainly cannot. 


the “rappings” can 

These “ spirit’? pretensions have evidently 
reached a“ crisis; their late forms are becom- 
ing tiresome; something new or more startling 
is necessary to keep up “an interest,” and they 
are compelled to take more imposing shapes, 
which will soon determine them, 


Our article on Hawthorne will be found to 
contain some new facts and illustrations of 


that author. Mr. Hawthorne’s position in our 
literature has become quite determinate, and 
will unquestionably permanent. He has 
traits of originality and vigor which cannot 
fail to secure to him, in the future, the success 
he has already achieved. Occasional failures 
even can hereafter be no permanent detraction 
from the substantial merit of such a mind 
They can be but incidental exceptions to it 
average power. With the prestige of his past 
decided the mature strength of life 
before him, and original and abundant resource 
American au 
and 


be 


suceess, 


within him, he stands forth the 

thor of his day. both foreign 

mestic authorities pronounce him. 
With these views of his merits and prospects 


Such do 


we cannot but regret some of his faults—fault 
which the personal partiality more perhap 
than the critical opinions of our cofrespondent 
. 


have inclined him to pas We have 


sul notice d. 





pace here to notice but one of them, and that, 
to us, is the most serious one. We refer to the 
unhealt] tone of his works. They tend, a 
our critic asserts, to make the reader better 


most ungenial 
bid propensity for mor 
of human 


but they do so by a process 


Hawthorne shows a mot 
bid bi 


characters—bizarre anomalies 


nature. A strong predilection for this sort of 
writing seems to be deve loping itself in our 
national literature. Poe’s best poems and hi 
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beautiful 
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Melville, is another. In the 


1¢ horrors of Dupruytren’s Patho- 
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and their uses 
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with it. Some of Miss 
es are sad examples of it. 


biguities,”’ the late misera- 


is good or beautiful, why 
kind be prostituted to such 
As well might the sculp- 


Dupruytren’s specimens have 





juestionably, but 
eyes of medical men. ‘The 
characters of this kind of 
real, and have their appro- 
rd: but it is in the annals 


ently, in the annals of 


freqi 
If 





ductions of genius and 
the common and health-giv- 
f the common 





some exceptions, we admit, 

raged but 1s 

ntly mited. it 
° 

lly reveal the h 

of literature. 

pirit of Hawthorne’s genius 





s wort it « ‘ 
l of rning ble his 
{ Tt! na 
th the urt he 
s down to make a book 
t ( clinations of h 








n n 
» not one word ] 
itiful, wild thoughts, y 
is tee should molder fox 
1 darkn than that 
ed stern, uncongenial 
Hawthorne dis ea 
pr ss Al ic- 
ed vn ow L their owi 
it they can scarcely keep 
Ss take the places in 











pit) 

t have been origit illy im- 
ersal ter ss. [tis apity 
ture to 1 shrouded and 
I » na in \ ] 
cravil I I 

either ous, crazed, or 

nd ] s n re eit eT ull- 
] rou uppy His | cs 
to ther | are unriyx 

» stronely « 
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Lite rks 
‘ t l heation 
! ive 
! t of r readers 
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the statue of the Belvidere its value; the 
moral and artistic attributes of the work— 
its embodiment of noble and beautiful thought 
—give it its power and worth, and render it, 
as “a thing of beauty, a joy forever.” 


he ultimate moral lessons otf Hawthorne’s 


writings are impressive and salutary, but the 
moral influence of the process through which 
i but health- 


ful—anything, therefore, but salutary. Let 


the reader reaches them is anything 
him come out into the sunlight more—let him 
catch the genial and even jovial moods of joy- 
ous nature and of healthy common humanity- 
let him write beneath the aurora or the mid- 
sun, and go to bed and snore, if he will, when 
the night is dre iry and dripping -the better 
will it be infinitely for his own, brightening 
reputation and the hearts and fi. ads of his 
readers, 

Mr. Hawthorne has rece 
come from John Bull; no American writer has 
had in England a better reception. But the 

to the 


orm detects of some of their own tiction- 


ived a hearty wel- 


English critics, accustomed as they are 





s, lament the fault we have mentioned, 





nd deprecate its growth as a characteristic of 





ican literature. The London Atlas says :— 
‘It is a melancholy sign for the prospects 


of rising American literature that some of its 


most hopeful professors should have, in recent 
works of fiction, been evidently laying them- 
selves out for that species of subtile psycho- 


logical romance, tirst introduced to the reading 
world by such authors as Balzac and Sand. 


\bandoning the hearty and wholesome t 





which 1uS st always characterized } 
vlish literatur giving up the paintir 

real human manners and human actions 
Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne and some others 


of his countrymen have adopted the style of 


bastard French school, and set themselves 


0 the analysis and dissection of diseased 
mind and unhealthy and distorted  senti 
ment. Anything more sad and foul than this 
hange it would be impossible to imagine. 


ide of the 
Atlantic a true idea of American society—so- 


Instead of conveying to us on this 





e1ety in the great seaboard city or in the far 
West settlement—instead of presenting us with 
stories, racy of the soil and instinct with its 
vigorous and aggressive theories, the misguided 
party in question select some half-dozen mor- 
bid phases of mind, bring before us three or 
four intellectual cripples or moral monsters— 
personages resembling in their spiritual natures 
ie calves with two heads or the cats with tive 


lees exhibited at fairs—and then proceed with 





the dryest minuteness to describe the patholo- 
y of the morbid structure, to trace and dissect 


muy of the monstrous moral and in 





te tbortion, and, instead ¢ ty r De 
I iwi at Thit t Vy of if i « rit tel 
1 t ‘ to ict 5 the s re rnings 
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BOOK 


4) 


ook 


New-York, has issued, in his Semi- 


Putnam, 
monthly Series, Hood’s “* Whims and Odditic ao 
. volume full of humorous ebullitions, in the 
very best style of that capital merry-maker. 





The cuts are numerous, and, though roughly 
done, are noticeably characteristic. Leigh 


Hunt’s second series of “ the Book for a Corner,” 
of gems from the best old English writers, 


This Semi- 


full 
has also been added to the series. 


f 


monthly Library is the cheapest series of really 


superior works yet attempted in this country, 

We NOtLCce d, some time Woodbury’s 
New Method with the German Language.” 
The publishers have since sent us his “ Shorter 


since, 


which is an abridgment of the larger 


Course, 


It is admirably condensed, direct, and 
in fine, Mr. Woodbury’s text-books, 
presenting in an enhanced form ali the advan- 

Ollendortt’s method, will tend to 
1¢ German a familiar study among us, 
it of its most formidable difficulties, 


work. 
simple ; 
tages of 


render t 


by re lieving 

We should mention that, in addition to his 
grammatical works, he has issued an “ Eclectic 
German Reader,” containing specimens of the 














best German writers, and references to his text- 
woks for idiomatic explanations. 
We have received the first volume of “ Critical 
and Exegetical Notes and Discourses on the 
Gospels,”’ by Rev. A. Carroll, The style of the 


and popular, and the author 
pauses not for any elaborate ornament. 
students, he has designed to adapt 


We, His 


work is very direct 
Besides 
, 
A 


to 


theologica 


himself Bible-classes, families, 


notes are remarkable for their brevity, and a 
sood deal so for their terse pertinence. They 
vive the best thoughts of the best extant au- 


thorities. Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, 


yhers and Actresses’? is written in 





Oo} 
he iant dashing style of Houssaye, and, 
vith the exception of the poetical passages, 
preserves well in the version the qualities of 
the Frenchman, By its bad moral tone, how- 


ever, and its perversion of facts into brilliant 
ion and persiflage, it becomes a mere jeu- 

It has little biographic truthful- 
l is, to say the best of it, a worthless 


ict 
ad esprit, 
i 


} 
ss n¢ 


ne , a 
affair, 

The venerable Dr. Nathan Bangs’s Semi-Cent- 
ennial before the New-York East Con- 


ference has been published by Carlton and 


Sermon 


Phillips, 200 Mulberry-st. It presents an out- 
line of the growth of Methodism during the 
resent ce ntury—bri f sketches of some of its 


rominent men—views of the causes of its sue- 








cess, and remarks on the peculiarities of its 
economy. It will be valuable as an historical 
withority in the denomination, and we ym 
nd to every Methodist as a most interest- 
apy il from one of the most excellent and 
st prominent men of the American Church. 
uthor of “The Peep of Day”—so well 
I juvenile readers—-has produced twe 
S451 , ; 

v tracti littie volu $ tr °° Script 

, - . a 
Fact narrating, in her inimitable style of 
1} ity, tl most int resting ir 
t f the Bil Carlt and Phillips, 


NOTICES. 


Hotices. 


New-York, have 
and abundantly 


Delia’s Doctor 


issued them in very neat style 
illustrated. 


a Glance behind t 


Neens 8, 


by Hannah G. Creamer. 4 rambling, but 
clever little volume is this—the experiences 
of a “ratherish unwellish” lady whom the 
doctors fail to cure, but who, by her common 
sense and the counsels of a female friend, be- 
takes herself to “right courses” in r spect to 
diet, exercise, &c., and renews thereby her 


successful 


] hert 
character in the 


constitution, 


ske te he s of 


are soln 


volume, some apt 


hits, much excellent advice, and some non- 
sense, i2mo., pp. 262 Fowlers and Wells.) 


Vicrocosm is the title of 
volume, embracing the tir part 


ustitution 


The Maecrocosm and 
an elaborate st 
of a new philosophy—the spiritual « 
of man in its relations to the material universe. 
It is one of those well b 


indorsed by any cautious critic, for it would re- 


works which cannot 


quire days of hard study to appreciate critically 


its speculations ; but this much we may say of 


Ly 


Ps 


it: it shows an earnest and manly spirit of in- 





, it abounds in the evidences of extensive 
Hav- 
ing said thus much, we may remark that the 
central idea of the author—elaimed by 
an original discovery—that the primordial de- 


quiry 


learning, and its logic is close and keen, 


him 


as 


if creation correspond with those of the 


diatonic scale, appears to us as too hypotheti- 
eal, if not whimsical, and that many of his 


collateral views are equally exceptionable. 
i the Pan- 
12mo., 





The work is a strong protest ag: 
and materialism of the 

pp. 331. Taylor, New-York.) 
The Beauty of Holiness and Sabbath Viscellany 

is the title of a new monthly, edited by preach- 
ers of the Pittsburgh Conference, and devoted 
to the f subjects of personal re- 
ligion, particularly in relation to Christian 
The first number is beautifully 
got up, and contains an interesting list of con- 


theism times. 


discussion 0 


sanctification. 





tents, among which are three or four able 
original papers. $1 per annum. Weirick, 


Vashington, Ohio. 
Address on the Importance 
Wheeler « 


been 


of 
Indiana 


A very able 
Sunday Schools, by Prot. 
Asbury ; the 
Methodist Book ¢ It elab- 
orately discusses the great capacities of this 
institution, and makes out a comprehensive 
ind powerful argument fi it. Mr. Wheeler 
s that ther« two hundred thousand 


I 


University, has issued by 


meern, Cincinnati. 


r 


estimats are 






million scholars, and two 








teachers, nearly on 
million volumes in Sunday-school libra , in 
the United States. 

Our book notices are necessar brief, but 
we endeayor to make them significant and to 
‘the point. We should like much to deviate 
from our usual limits to express fully our es- 
timate of Prof. Goodrich’s volume of * Select 
British EB ence,” the best collection y« iven 
n thi ntry of the British P ntary 
oratory. It extends over the | entu 
i ind is a mpanied by t Lt 1oir of 

rs ‘ in hist I il | tion 
to each speech explaining its circumstances, 
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N thir in analys f each speech, in sick 
notes, ¢ ted wi mu critical skill; 
fourth. numerous small notes bringing out mi 
ute f s and relation f parties; fitth, trans- 
lations of quotations from other languages; 
xth uding accounts of the result of th 


$ | 
‘ \" 
\ ? 
; 
! 
nit 
liiust 
it ‘ 





Whats W r 
has | een in ours—the ruined man of genius, 
ind dying he left not his equal. As a poet, a 
! s, and a crit he is alike unique 
not 1 t be commended for the direction 
f taste, nor to be recommended as a 
mod in his way, admirable and worthy 
‘ pr nd study. His walk was narrow, but 
in it h is a master, and worked powerful 
spe rhe Raven,” among his poems 
The | ot the Hous t Usher,”’ smony his 
tol t r witness. His criticism is keen 
mn a ten unjust, but lways sharp and 
discrin Altogether, we consider him 
the most remarkable autl America has yet 
roduced, and in |} li and rks a psych 
‘ sity He will a ir in our series 
f Ar n writer 
h Elon by I James Hervey 
by the aut f the * Medita 
tior the s ! een republished 
by Ta this i neat and attra 
form. It contains some dozen colored floral 
e! nd is elegantly bound It is 
slwa l t th juvenile readers, and 
i tricious le, deserves to | 
VW ' { Ph ive issued “ The 
Pocket D I ls Besides the 1 ual 
Calenad t nsy Diet 


tatist 
‘mil 
‘ S 
Anh ¢ 


] } 
ki 


| yotes; and many other excellen- 
will suthce—the reader must per- 
this substantial octavo is an in- 
ork. It is unquestionably the best 
now extant. Ha per an l Brothers, 


Ithe Jupanese, by Talbot Watts, M.D., 


press of Neagle, New-York, contains 


ents relatir to Japan, and several 
engravings tolerably well done ; but 
hole, is a** hodge p dge,” hardly 
ou le ot a rea ney 
of Edgar A. Poe; Red Vew- 
A new and! sea tlon of the 
poetry of Edgar Allan Poe, to whom 


sh reviewers have of late taken a fancy. 


‘ 
in his day, and Coleridge in his, 
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Narratives of Marquette, Alowez, Membre, 
Hennepin, and Anastase Douay. We have 
had in our own language Marquet 
ind Map, but the narrative has been an im- 


perfect transcript of the original, and the map 


e’s Vovace 


is especially inaccurate. Mr. Shea gives us 
both with minute correctness. There is gen- 
uine romance about these canoe voyages of the 
early French missionaries, and their value as 
orical data is inestimable. The volume is 
ble to the 








rot up in a style highly cre 
te ; git) 
puuishers, 

“Daughters of Zion” is the title of a new 
series of Biblical characters, from the pen ¢ 
Rev. Mr. Burchard. Its plates, which are well 
executed, we have seen before. Such sketches 


or Scripture personages are n t favorites 





us; they are becoming erabundant, and 
ire generally rhetorical perversions of 
simple, but incomparable, portraitures of 
Bible. Mr. Burchard has produced a w 
which « inpares well with others of its class. 


Vexsrs, Harpers have issued “ Cornelius 
Ne pos,” edited by Professor Anthon. We have 
times given our opinion of Dr. Anthon’s 





labors in classical literature, and need not 
repeat it here The prese nt volume will be 
valued by Latin teachers and students. Cor- 
nelius Nepos is an attractive text-book, but he 
y of egregious blunders amd some bad 
Latinity. Professor Anthon has critically 


rectitied these defects. His notes are abund int, 





constituting more than half the volume. 


A yery interesting reprint, “ Footsteps of 
Fathers,” has appeared from the press 
Gould & Lincoln, Boston. It is a description ot 

] 1 ) 
“english 


struggles for religious liberty, and gives a most 





es and events distinguished in 





iImpre sive picture of * the phenomena of reli - 

us intolerance.”’ Not only is the lesson of 
the book valuable, but its interest is profound. 
We can recommend it as one of the most en 
tertaining books of the season. It contains 


some thirty-six engravings, the execution of 





Putnam has issued, as one ot mi-monthly 
, “The Eagle Pass; Life on the 
Border,” by Cora Montgomery t work too 


hastily thrown off, but full of vigorous passages 


SeTLES 





ind entertaining incidents and descriptions ot 
| Ihe authoress lashes our national 
Texan frontier without mercy, 
ils out blows in all directions. 


1eretic adoctrines on slavery, ut 
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hat study Niebuhr has transformed the 
pri val aspects tl Roman hist y New 
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Witerary Aecord. 


Mr. Bryant, of the Jost, is now in Europe ; 
he designs to make the usual tour of Egypt 
and the Holy Land. He still keeps up his con- 


nection with the /st, and his letters will be a 











The ¢ tral Christian Advocate a ted 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church) is about 
to be commenced at St. Louis under the edito- 
ial care of Rey. W. D. R. Trotter—a vgentle- 
nan ho wields a rea ly ted pen 

Rey. Dr. Clark, of Poughkeepsie, has been 


apy nted editor of the Ladies’ Repository ot 
Cincinnati. Dr. Clark is a ripe thinker and 





able writer. The Repository has acquired a 
vood reputation both for its literary and moral 
excellence. It is one of the very few periodi- 
vals for ladies in this country which really de- 
serve t respect. The publishers announce 
that while they will maintain its literary merit, 
they will adapt it hereafter more particularly 
to its speci purpose as a publication for fe- 
males. s is good policy, for by thus placing 
it on a special basis they will secure it against 
In} it 1 Irom. more cee ieral works. There 
is, too, a lar range of topics relating to the 
rests and ties of the sex—its peculiar 
literatur ne biographies, the new ques- 
tions of its “rights,” &e., & which cannot 
full to undant material 





The Rey. E. O. Haven, of this city, has been 
appointed to a professorial chair in the Uni- 


Rey. Dr. Robert Baird has been chosen 
President of Washington College, Pennsylvania, 
The Doctor has long been known as the zeal- 
ous and able Seeretary of the American and 
Foreign Christian Union. 


We learn, says Norton's Literary Gazette, that a 

I raphy of Humboldt, written by Professor 
Klencke, is about to be translated for publica- 
tion in England: that W. J. Boone, D. D., Mis- 
sionary Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States to China, is about 
lish, in London, a treatise on the ** No- 

tions of the Chinese concerning God and Spirits ; 
that Mr. J. O. Halliwell proposes a new edition 
Shakspeare, to be issued in twenty folio yol- 


umes, to be completed in six years, at a cost of 





undred copies are to 





be printed: it will correspond in size to the 


and the 


*PFinden s 





thers of a 


Martin F. Tupper, Esq., has written a dirge 





on the death of the Duke of Wellington, of 

twenty-three stanzas in length. Fraser’s Maga- 
slaughters p lupper without merey. 

Pr Ranke, author the “Lives of the 

es = Brussels, ¢ ved i vriting a 

wor! French H the Seventeentl 


The Poston Tranac ript states that Mr. Ban- 
croft has the fifth volume of his History of the 
United States in the hands of the stereotypers. 
Of the fourth volume, issued, the very large 


number of twenty thousand copies is said to 


have been already sold. 


The report of Mr. Panizzi states that the 
Library of the British Museum, at the close of 
1836, contained two hundred and thirty thou- 
sand volumes of printed books, and has since 
increased to four hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand, showing an annual increase of sixteen 
thousand volumes. ‘The amount of shelving 
at present provided is fifty-five thousand four 
hundred feet; and the trustees have now to 
provide room for the eighty thousand volumes 
which will be added to the library during the 


coming five years, 


Joshua Bates, Esq., of the eminent house of 








Baring, Brotbers & Co., has made the very liberal 


} 
ih 


donation of fifty thousand dollars, for t] 
ase of books for the Boston Public I 


e pul 





rary. 


Harvard College.—This ancient institution is 
at present in a flourishing condition. The 
catalogue shows the number of undergraduates 
to be three hundred and nineteen ; professional 
students and resident graduates, three hundred 
and thirty; making a total of six hundred and 
forty-nine, 

At a late meeting of the New-York Historical 
Society, a proposition was made to print the 
catalogues of printed books, manuscripts, maps 
and charts, portraits, prints, busts, coins, and 


medals, embracing the library and cabinet of 
the New-York Historical Soci¢ ty. 


Genesee College, and the Genesee Wesleyan 


Seminary, which are associated in their opera- 
} tions, constitute the largest literary institution, 
of the higher grade, on this continent. The 
college has about eighty. in its regular classes, 
while over five hundred a year are taking ir- 
regular instruction in it; and the seminary, now 
twenty years old, will report for the past year 
between twelve and thirteen hundred student 


The Methodists in France recently held thei 
first Annual Conference at Nismes. An alter- 
ation was made in their Church government, so 


that “each district will name two representa- 


ves, who, with the president and secretary of 


1e Conference, will form the stationing com- 


t 
mittee.” 


It is said that the remains of Thon 





lie in Kensal Green (¢ 








} inscription, several centien 


Whittington Club, have recently been endeavor- 


ing, by subse 
his 


to raise a memorial over 





those who have already 





contribu l notice the names of the Duke of 
Devonshire, Samuel Rogers, the poet, the Earl ot 
Carlisle, 1 Lord Dudley Stuart. 
| N niel Hawthorne has re 1 fi 
Cl ma Hall, London, $1,000, f t pl 
ge of republishing in England his “ Blithedal 








rk 


the different periodicals of Paris. 
been pi sed t place a memorial to 
Wordsworth, in the church now re- 
at Cockermouth, England. It is the 
lis birth; he received the first elements 
lucation in the endowed school adjoin- 
hurch-yard. His father, also, was buri- 
e chancel; and here, in his gray hairs 
rs, he often stood and communed in 
th s departed parent; but as yet no 
timony has been raised in a locality 
us ited the poet’s personal his- 
lr nde to tak advantage of the 
pportunit id that the great five- 
nd f the chancel should be a 
low.” filled with Scriptural sub- 
inscribed to the memory of Words- 
sa n& Co. announce 
hay hj parat 1a nev 
r 5 iyside,”’ and the first of a 
$ f imes ¢ the plan of “ Chan 
ellany . 
ritings and speeches of Senator Seward, 
re to be published during the winter, 
his letters written during a tour in 
papers on imprisonm nt ‘ debt, 
in the senate, a numl of literary 
from Frat n the New-York Ob- 
Lvs As to German Universities, which 
before so much 
1 to an it sit 
f law { ( s Tt phil sophy, his- 
y evel ve received orders to be 
apect re / in their lee- 
is to say, in plain terms, they must 
ry] be deposed from of- 
ning the political views of the goy- 
I re has also erienced the 
Lrea hi ndent poets 
IR Catl poetry hat a 
l Oo’ Germal 
} t Vive 
( ! mn f the 
ind t thre W 
t f | | ick 
| sed 
f pan 
~ h g 


M 


et 


‘aris journals has quoted largé 


TI 


$7,000 has been 
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iven to Dart- 
ittuck, M. D., 


under 


1\ 


one hundred 


} 


by Greorge ( Shi 

of an Observatory, on condition 
will raise the sum of $3,000 
instruments, 

ter Female College and 
Indiana, is prospering 

Cyrus Nutt and an eff 

t il 1 eports 

italogue repo! 

students for the last aca 


It is part o! 


l’ Or, 


Md Bi 


f 





at 


a 





correct 


lat 
ymmpiete 


rhis writer 


f bi 


i 


horrible t 


translation 
{ note informs read- 
translation of 
is a favorite with the 
iles, rendered 





- 


of 


or less faithfulness, have already ap- 


























The London Literary Gaztte says, that at the 
lately a paper 


tion of Behis- 


Asiatic So iety, Mr. Norris read 
on the so-called Median ins ri] 

tun, which he trusted he could show to be in 
1M ythie dialect, analogous in many of 1 
forms, and most of its grammatical structure, 
language called Ugrian, including 





to the 


Magyar and Ostiak, and the several tong 












ken on the banks of the Volga, more es- 
pecially the Volga Finnish. luding the 
reading, he said that the only names of a 
people found on the rock, not immediately 
i riginal, was one that 


taken from the Persian 
might be read Amat wv Avardi, and he thought 
of the tribes who spoke the 






that this was one 
language which he was engaged in investigating. 
He sugge sted also that the Avars, whe were 
found upon the Volga, toward the decline of 
1e Roman empire, mig] 









wo 





Wiad 
been allied 
1e same race, 


At alate meeting of the London Asiatic 


there was a letter read from Dr. Royle 





to internal evidence in the Vedas, 
from natural history, which might bear on the 
locality of their origin. He stated that he had 


found none which was not Indian. The most 








curious of the substances he had lo« 
the soma plant, which played so im; 


nies of the ancient 





part in the religious ceremo 
Hindus. 


eller advertises a production of 





A Paris book 
the National printing office at Vienna, “ The 


x 


Antiquities of Peru,” (in Spanish,) by de Rivere, 
and de Iscudi, directors of the National Muse- 


1 
: ’ . 
um of Lima, fol l 





It is a quarto, with a folic atlas 
of fifty-eight colored plates. The work ex- 


hibits the archeological treasures of the ancient 





There is also advertised 
Foundations of Human 
, and the Characteristics of Critical 
Philosophy,” by M. Cournot, an eminent geo- 
metrician and Inspector-General of Public In- 
Faculties 





on the 





struction; also a treatise “On tl 





of the Soul,”’ comprising a history of the prin- 
cipal psychological theories, by M. Adolphe Gar- 
nier, Professor of Philosophy in the Varis 
Fac ulty of Letters. Also a new edition of the 
translation of the Koran, from the Arab text, 
by Kasimetski, interpreter of the French Lega- 
tion in Persia, and two volumes of the “ His 
tory of Christian Theology in the Apostolical] 
Ave,” by R. Reuss, Professor in the Fa ulty of 
itestant Seminary, in 





itions at Paris there is a 
edy of Gregory of Nazian- 











z n and the Resurrection of 
Je is in three acts. The first 
rr ir’s § ings—the second, 
] l, his rising from the dead, 
T) ures 1 ll three ind is 
m es her blessed Son, in 
t most eloqi ind affecting language. Sh¢ 
und the other characters are responded to by 
choruses in tl f the ancient Greek 
dramas We s ‘ ence, our next 
nber, a ies of er n the Church 
1) Middle A hie] f 
7 trations of this tion 
( " 














RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. 





Heliqgious 


the of the visiting committee, 


From 
we learn that one hundred and twenty ministers 
have already been regularly connected with the 


report 


Biblical Institute, Concord, N. H. Four of this 
number are missionaries in distant fields of labor. 


It has a library of three thousand volumes, to 
which addition of three hundred yolumes 
was made by the late sishop Hedding. The 
prospects of the Institution are highly encour- 
aging, and the late anniversary was especially 
interesting. Addresses were delivered by Pro- 
fessor Dempster; the Rey. J. Cummings, of Bos- 

the Rey. William Butler, of Shelburne 


an 


on: and 


iis. 


‘he Jesuits haye again taken possession of 
la, their ancient seat in Spain. Fifty to 
‘ hers of the order i there in 
charge of the missions in the rhe 
order has six houses in Spain, but no college 
for the 





i 
WW ] 
tnel Willi Tesiad 


kingdom. 


instruction of youth. 








The General Missionary Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, recently decided 
on the following appropriations for the current 
year: Ki ye Missions: Africa, (Liberia,) 
$26,000; South America, $4,000; China, $10, 
OOU; Germany, SLO,OO0; total, $50,000, 
Domestic Missions: Germans, $43,300; foreign- 
ers, (other than Germans, Indian 


Missions, $13,500; native population, $74,250 ; 


total, SL41,300. New Missions: France, S2,- 
00; Bulgaria, in Turkey, $5,000; India, 
37,500; total, $15,000, Special A ppropria- 


Missions in Norway and Sweden, 


tions: For 








German Missions in California, $2,000; 

s, $950. Total, $210,000, 
It is stated Moravian missionaries 
1 Greenland, a little from the intoler- 
w of the Danish Government; they are not 
permitted to receive into their communion any 
ulditional verts from heathenism, but ar 
jirected t 1d them to the Danish ministers, 


10 are mere 


al mercenaries, that for want of 
haracter and 


qualifications are not suffered to 





remain in Denmark, but who, by serving a 


t in 
ertain number of names in their 


certain rm of years Greenland, and pro- 


ducing L « 





adult baptism list, are allowed to return from 
their exile, and enjoy a respectable living in 
their native land. 

The inhabitants of Kidderminster are about 





monument to the memory of Pichard 


raising a 

Bart There is not to be anything sectarian 
in the movement; and as a proof that such is 
the case, we may mention that the Archbishop 


of York and the Bishop of Manchester have 


expressed their approval of it, and promised 


their assistance. One ventleman in the neigh- 
borh« of Kidderminster will give $500. 


The monument is to be placed in the parish 
church. 
Prop- 


e British Society for the 
mong was 


Y of the G spel ¢ the Jews, 
intely held in London, to hear from the Rey. 
Ben Oliel, a convert to Christianity, a statement 
of th 
Northern 


A meeting of th 
agation 


of the Jewish population of 
The Rev. Dr. Leifchild pre 


ndition 


93 


Summary. 


sided. The Rey. Ben Oliel, in describing his 
former brethren, assured the meeting that they 
were strict of the Talmud and 
Rabbinical rites, and best described as Phari- 
They numbered nearly eight hundred 
thousand souls—a spacious tield for missionary 
labors. They lived, in a 
which had been sadly overlooked by Christen- 
dom; for, while the preachers of the gospel were 
busy on the other side of Africa in conyerting 
the savage population, no steps had been taken 
to place such a blessing within reach of the 
Jews of North Africa, through whom only the 
Mohammedans of that district could receive it. 
A tariff of fivepence per pound upon imported 
books was, he said, a great impediment to the 
the gospel in Algiers, Fez, &ce.; 
still n experience in distributing copies 
of the Serij It he 
gave them away eratis, he might think that 
but, inasmuch 


observers all 


sees, 


however, district 


progress of 
his ow 
ptures was full of lively hope. 











they would be cast aside unread ; 
he sold them, was sure that they wer 
perused, and would, in time, bear fruit. The 
British Society had now nineteen agents em- 
ployed in the district, and had seven under 
preparation for the same mission. He himself 
was about to proceed to Tunis, from whence 
he hoped to be able to home favorable 


tidings. 


he 


as 


send 


One of the “ Lectures to Young Men”’ to take 
in London during the ensuing winter, is 
‘ delivered by Sir David Brewster. The 
Church of England Young Men’s Society have 
adopted a petition against legalizing Sabbath 
desecration by the proposed incorporation of the 
Crystal Palace, should the arrangement for its 
opening on the Lord’s day be persevered in. 
Accounts respecting British Wesleyan Method- 
ism highly flattering, 
prospect of permanent peact 
Ministers and members are close 


art and there is every 


und 


ly 


prospe rity 


united, and 


the congregations are serious, large and at- 
tentive. 
Dr. BE. P. Humphrey has declined the appoint 
} : t 
ment of a professorship in Princeton Theologir 


™ minary, 

At the Twenty-Ninth Anniversary of 
New-York Bible Soci ty, the treasure r’s rep 
showed the total the 1 
$36,635 65. From the General Report we leart 
that eighty-three thousand and eight families 
have visited ‘Twelve 
thousand six hundred twenty-one 
found destitute of the Scriptures. The gratui- 
ution of Bibles and Testaments dur- 





receipts for yeu 


been during the year. 


and were 


tous distri 
ing the year amounts to fifty thousand eight 


hundred and eighty-seven volumes; which 


shows an increase over that of any other year 


of ten thousand five hundred volumes. 
From the report of the General Committee of 
the fund for educating the sons of the English 


Wesleyan preachers, we learn that the attend- 
ance during the year past at the Kingswood and 
Woodh Is, has been hun- 


Grove schools, tw 
dred and sixty-four. the 


ust 
The pupils enter at 
of eight or nine years, and remain six 


re 


el 








years, so as t e the school at fourteen or 
tiftee respect The finances of the two 
schools named, we regret to state, are some- 
wl al sed. 





pastor of the Ar Church, 
an Jay, having been late- 


gyle 


ly ] ted from performing his ministerial 
dut y illness, has resigned his charge. 
Should Mr. Jay survive until the 50th of Jan- 
uary, 1855, he will have been pastor over the 
I ent ¢ ch f y-three years 








We are indebted to an article in the Watch- 
man and Reth r for the following facts, rela- 
to the progress of the Baptists in the 

ish empire In the United Kingdom there 

re one thousand eight hundred and ninety-five 


churches, and one thousand three hundred and 


ninety-one of these churches embrace one hun- 
dred and forty thousand six hundred members 
I} fourths of them are in Engiand, id one 








fourth in Wales. ITreland has only thirty-one 
churches, fourteen of them having tive hundred 
ind twenty-one members rhe Baptists have 
| hurches in Scotland. The one thou- 
L thi hundred ninety-one churche 

t hich returns were received, report a clear 
j ise of four thousand eight hundred and 
s ty-five members; a great falling off from 
that of the preceding year—twelve thousand, 
ber of village stations reported, is one 


and oO 


our, f 
hundred and 


nd ten, 


undred and sixty 





ldren in Sunday schools, « 
| dred 


thousand one hut 


In t I rts of the Poston Young Men’s 
VW t Missionary Society, we tind that the 
s for the year averaged one dollar for 
Methodist in Boston. 
rps of i tors in tl { 
y ft & S ( pl Re 
} Bar 8 it ft theol i 
department of We rn Reserve College, is to | 
iss ‘ 1 the comin term with Rey 
Dr. S S ] I | CS- 
~ Ll] 
ndati s Andrew’ the 
I te r y Rock of Gil 
Litar Wis recentl ] Liberal donations 
have been made by s ellency the Governor, 
| nant-General S R t Giurdiner. 

I ) twer ekly Baptist paper 
United States> thir monthly publica- 
ind the Quarterly R Of the twenty- 

ip ! 1 are in the Northern 

St ly t nM ] tts. It is sup- 

posed that there are one hundred and fifty 

thousand copies of these publications circulated 
\ 

In t n of Pembroke, England, stands a 

beneat vhich, it is said, 

\\ Ll Rowland Hill hav 

hed | t s rated by the inhab- 

he 1 Miss Mary Saum, of Maryland, has 

left a legacy of about twenty t usand dollars to 


t perannuated Fund Society of the Maryland 
Conferen f the Met list Protestant Church. 
the 
es and 


4 vurch, n 
1 parish 
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within a year,) one 
: confirmed, fifty-two; 
vyhol 


seventy-eight ; whol 


nine clergymen. Baptisms, 
hundred and seyenty-nine 


led, 


and sixty-one. 


communicants a 





number, two hundred 


The St. Louis Christian Advocate says, there 
R 


are four Churches of German Methodists in St. 
I irles, Mo l 


Lolly 


iis, and one in St. Cl 
ind flourishing. 

TI 
formed a procession, with their spiritual ¢ 
at their head, and declared themselves conver 
to Protestantism. 
In Nova Scotia 


LSU0, 


«y “LL 


itholices 


German C 








and New-Brunswick the Bap- 
hundred and 


e present time they number 


numbered nine 
At th 
+7 


housand, 


tists, in 


twenty-four, 


<teen 


Methodist Episcopal Church, 


} 
I, sixteen preach 























on trial. The conference 
tween ¢ hty and ninety effective 
within its bounds a _ white f 
wenty thousand two hundred 
and a colored, of two thous: ] 

d forty-ty 

Dr. Clarke, of the Pittshurqh Christian Adve 
cate, in an able article on the Reformation in 
Ireland, says that * Irish Romani is not onl 
| ing in its native soil, but, transplanted t 
American soil, it seems to succeed » better 
In sixteen yea that is, from 1828 t R44 

ding to their own showing, the Cath 

Church lost, fi i t! 
‘ t bout 1 
istS may afiect tlre 
ibettor f Pr 
Poper t y is 
FY watoad 

W 1 through the editor of the South 
Western Baptist, that about five tl sand ye 

s have been baptized and received into the 

] tist Chureh, in Alal l a th past 











are appropriated, yearly, to the distribution of 
reli s publ t s in foreign and heathen 
lands. 

There are three hundred and ninety-four 


the Cin- 


been 


Sabbath schools within the bounds of 


cinnati Conference, in which there have 





four hundred and ninety-tive conversions during 
the past contere) year, 
The Synod of the Associate Reformed Church 


West have received 
Mr. Samuel Barnett. 
ed in erecting suitable 


that ¢ 


of the a donation of $500 


from It is to be expend- 
for the 


Damascus, Pales- 


dwellings mis- 


urenh in 














ART INT 


~ 


tl l 


(+ 


aud 


WE ha } tof recommended our read- 


re 


ers to visit Bryan's Gallery of Christian Art. 
It unquestionably one of the most valu- 
able collections ever opened to the American 


Phe 


with which 


public. pretended examples of the old 
masters, 


our community have been 
have excited no little sus- 


too often * gulled,”’ 
piciousness, if not wariness, among our ama- 
teurs. We cannot vouch, of course, for every 


n in Mr. Bryan’s collection, 
the that he will find 
er number of genuine examples than 
seen in this country. He 
nong them the productions of Peru- 
sio, Vandyke, Rubens, Giotto, Te- 
Hobberno, and 
» the youth 


Sp cime 


individual s} 


but we « reader 


in ita 


assure 


an 


} 
ar 


1e has ever before 


will tind ai 
Li ly, one by 
Bryan attributes t 
iaell, besides an unusual number of oth- 
I i at least 
he old Italian artists, compos- 
o of Sienna to Perugine 
We shall have more to say of this noble col- 


ers, here are in this gallery a score 


imens of t 





ing a series from Gui . 
, 





t i reafter. 

It has been decided by the Court of Errors, 
in t st ‘ Ne -} wrk, that, according to 
the law which forbids “every lottery, game, or 

vi of cha in the nature of a lottery,” 
the Art Union cannot distribute its pictures 
by lot 


announces that the Pope 








civen orders for the continuation of the 
‘ mmenced in the Roman forum,— 
mon thers, in the ruins of the Temple of 


*, aud on the Capitoline Hill,—in order to 





Cast 
ascertain these remains are not those of 
the Basilica erected by Julius Caesar under the 
nam Julia 
Besides a large addition of statues, bas-reliefs 
Lier pott and articles of jewelry, the 
| ‘ rers have been able to examine 
th hole of the palace of Ahersabad and 
( nl cies, They said to have ob- 





tained proof that the Assyrians were not ig- 
» resources of architecture. 
scovered a large gate, twelve 


1as di 


which appears to have been one of 


the entrances to the city; several constructions 
mit two rows of columns apparently 
extending a considerable distance; and the 


{f the palace, still containing regular 
He has found me 


velry, and some 


wine jars. muments, 
of gold and 


articles 


tal, and in stone, 





One of the greatest Russian painters, 7? 


i 





who painted the “Last Days of Pom) 
which was so admired at the Paris Exhibition 
of Paintings, died a short time ago, in the 


1 town of Maneiana, thirty miles from 
he was buried, followed to the 
all the artists then in that capital. 


corre spondent of the Tribune 
tauluce at Sydenham 





1ere 





Rome, 

grave by 
An 

writ 


pr 


English 
s, that the Crystal 

ymises to be one of the greatest wonders of 
the age- only for the sumptuousness, but 
also for the taste with which it is to be arranged. 


not 


ELLIGENCE. 


tlliqence. 


a complete series 
art 


“ For the first time, we shall get 
of plaster casts, trating the history of 
fr itians and Assyrians down to our 


’ 


illus 


yn Dale 








days. Such a collection can easily be formed, 
at the cost of about S90,000 ; and yet no capital 


‘ m, though it would 
be equally instructive for artist r phil 
historians, and for all those who feel an 
interest in the development of taste. For the 
tirst time, we shall see in the Crystal Palace the 
casts arranged in chronological order, and 


as it is possible 


yf Europe has such a museu 


is fo SO- 


phers, for 


as 


compl te a series of them to 
cet.” 


iety of Antiquarier of 


Alex- 


by 


. e 4) ’ 
a& meeting of the Sur 


At 


Scotland, @ communication was read 





ander Chri entitled * Remarks on the oe- 
currence of ornamentation of a Byzantine char- 
iter on weapons and carved wooden instru- 
ments, made by the natives of an African trib 
on the « of the Red Sea.””? Various speci- 





i 
mens of native workmanship, including weapons 





and domestic implements recently brought 
from Aden, were exhibited. The most beauti- 
ful were a set of large wooden spoons, deco- 
rated with the same interlaced ornaments as 
are familiar to us on the sculptured Scottish 
standing stones, and on ecclesiastical relies 
of native workmanship, both in Scotland and 


Ireland, previous to the twelfth century. Mr, 





( tie also read an account of this African 
tr from notices of a recent traveler, showing 
that they still retain among them the traces of 


acorrupt Christian creed, and expressed his be- 


lief that in the remarkable correspondence of 
the style of art still preserved and practiced 
umong them, we have evidence of their descent 
from a branch of the ancient African Church 


t 
he early Christian fathers 
of the Red 


planted by some of t 


in Abyssinia, and along the coast 


yea, 


It appears from a paper recently read in the 
r at Rome, that father 


interpret f the 


feademy of trehero/ 
hi 
Egyptian hieroglyphies, y 
} st of them are not mere tomb- 


shat 


Ys 


Secchi has found a ation « 





vhich enables him to 
declare t ni 
stone inscriptions, as is generally assumed, but 
iven several of his 

















poems. He has ¢ ’ 
which display great ingenuity, an - 
fesses to be able to decipher the inscriptions on 
the obelisks of Luxor, at Paris, 
At the London Royal Society of Literature, there 
a letter read lately from Charles Newton, 
. giving an account of the objects which he 
saw still preserved in Athens, and chietly of 
the numerous fragments of the ancient Greck 
art cotemporary with and posterior to the time 
of Phidias, with lists of these fragments, and 
notices of the places in which they are at 


Mr. Newton remarked that 


r the 


pre sent preserv¢ d. 
it would be difficult, without actually visitin 
(cropolis, to form any idea of the interest and 
value of these fragments as a further illustra- 
tion of the sculptures in the Elgin room, to which 
they are as essential as leaves torn out of a MS. 
are to the book itself. 
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Scientific Atems. 


exceeding two hundred and 
iwcres, a proposal has been suggested to ap 
| 


. zoological garden. Another proposition 


iate a portion of this space for the purposé 


sea at Brighton. I 
f this plan, the water, once at Sv- 
denham, could be distributed throughout the 
metropolis as a remedial agent and | 
] { 


pring r¢ sidences, hospitals, £e. 


a& notice 


T e 1 
which proves that 


Pe ee wntw 
the lad of Egy} 

tw markin 

used by 
In examining s 


nummy recently 


l 
K 


nial 
The distanes 
mnection 


of Sardinia, 


u iadalquive 
motion of th. 














the appearance and 


| \ i 
iworably even with Harpers’ 
Vews 


vazine 
genius 


chara 


»not pronounce 
l to any other, 


I 


i gem 
on 


m g esti yston Zion's Herald 


i umimarics ; nonthly 
tment is conducted wit 4 
d skill, and the whole 
evated moral and relig 
ork commenced.—Tribun 


number of this new claimant 
an appearance evel 
in that of it 


d 


Europe, is 
rary and 

is t give the 
literary news 


1 sound pring 


Ue 


unlike many of 
tone of literature, and 1s 
ht regards its 
tectur 
lant 
One, 


with a 


PROFESSOR WILEDON’S 
Ravenswood Classical Boarding School, 


| or boys between the ages of eieht and eiehter 1 ‘| he ye ir is divided into two terms: 
the one beginning the first of November, and the other the first of May - each preceded 
| ition of four weeks rs can be ived any time in the term, and the 
ill be proportioned to the tim inber Tintited to twenty. Price $125. p 


| tad farea. th. 
iw Principal, at Astoria, 1. 


} , % } 





o% Batires ui the pres 








? This most excellent publication we are pleased to The second number inakes good the promise of the yp 
© learn is rapidly increasing in circulation It de- first. The furejzn periodicals are brought under con- 15 
’ erves all the patronage that can be given to it tribution, furnishing a large variety of well selected | 
Daily Pennsylvanian articles; and the intelligence relating to literature, 
: 5 . art, and the religious movements of the age, is com- > 
Che National Magazine shows a good selection of  pijed with an appearance of much diligence and care. 5 
) articles. It may be recommended as an excellent N. ¥. Evening Post } 


family magazine.—Literary World . 
. It bids fair to become a favorite with the public. 


It is well printed on handsome type and fine paper, — Philadelphia Sun ‘ 





€y ofusel F - : a 3 

; aN . nag op - oe “pe eee a fn It is liberally embellished with wood-cuts. The | 3 
l « ct i i ne li yt _ 

d ill be accey e alike tone of the articies is of a high order, and it appea!s 

, and healthful literature, to the domest rents “He ni] steal. and iiter 

[Nb ) the literary man in his study powerfully to the religious, philosophical, and liter- — } 

€ . fl wat ae ee ae ary tastes of the country, without sectarian tenden- {5 
a — cies. The editor is Abel Stevens, a writer of fine | 

rH It is the most beautiful, the cheapest, and one of abilities, and every way competent to preside over a 
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